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NEW BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 


Life of “The most popular and one of the 
St. Francis | most charming books in France at the 
of Assisi. | Present time. Bvety critic of any au. 


thority in Paris has written in praise of 
By Paul Sabatier. it. The book will attract interest in this 
country not only for its subject and its 


Translated from ; the style, but for the evidence that it faith- 


French ”, se fully reflects the mind and ethical aspir- 
Seymour Houghton. | ations of the French people at this mo- 
8vo, $2.50. 


ment.”—New York Times, 











“ For long, very long, nothing has moved me so deeply as 
this lofty and simple story.”—From ALrHonse Dauper, 


‘¢ A book which can hardly fail to be monumental, It may 
stand with Vilari’s ‘ Life of Savonarola,’"— Zhe London Ex- 
positor. 

‘¢M, Sabatier has sought,to present Francis as he actually 
was, emphasizing the human side of his character. He has 
succeeded admirably ; better, we think, that any of his prede- 
cessors.”—Mew York Examiner, : 


‘¢ We have seldom ‘seen so masterly and careful a criticism. 
It is a remarkable and excellent book.”— Zhe London Saturday 
Review, 


Life and » 
Letters of 
Dean 
Stanley. 


By R. E. Prothero and 
Dean Bradley. 


Second Edition. 
2 vols,, 8vo, $8.00, 








‘*Perhaps the most notable work of its 
kind since Dean Stanley's own life of Dr, 
Arnold appeared, It is written with 
perfect courtesy, atid from its pages 
Dean Stanley stands forth exempted 
from the censures and criticism which 
disturbed his life, and in the light of one 
who honestly did his duty and followed 
his’ convictions faithfully in whatever 
he did. The work passes at once into 
the list of the few great biographies of 
modern times,”— Boston Herald. 


“* Mr. Prothero has done his part of the work well; with dis- 
cretion, insight, good taste, and, so far as it is critical, with 
more fairness and equanimity than the biographer is wont to 
show. The portrait he gives is,adequate and lifelike,” —New 


York Tribune, 


‘* Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macau- 


lay ' has been prepared with so much care or wisdom. 


It isa 


work that will be to many well-nigh indispensable.”— Boston 


Journal, 


“The book in every way fulfils the anticipations that were 
aroused by the announcement of it, and is one of the great 





biographies of the day. 
Josiah “* plain, _ 8 aiid pb eet The ‘The author brings before us, and 
Gilbert thoroughly intergeting, nati teenage” dia illustrates with peculiar clearness, the 
Holland spiriting story of the life of one of the Pasquier characteristics of an extraordinary time; 
Onn: most popular American writers of his Memoirs. | he gives us vivid and thoughtful sketches 
A Memoir. B time. We are glad this life has appeared of the first Empire and its stirring events, 
emo. “Y | and we hope it'may have a very wide Edited by Duc 


reading. A first-rate book for any young 
man who has sense, susceptibility, and 
some inborn ambition to achieve and be 
of use in the work.” — The Advance. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 


12mo, Illustrated, 
$1.50. 








‘¢It 1s a beautiful tribute to one of the noblest men who have 
lived in our time,”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


‘‘The man and his work are admirably presented in this at- 
tractive volume.— The Christian Intelligencer. 


‘“‘ A singularly sweet, fresh, and earnest memoir, in which 
Dr, Holland's career is set forth truthfully and honestly and 
from a right point of view.”—Boston Herald, 


‘‘Mrs Plunkett has had at her command a wealth of material 
and has made most judicious use of it. The result is a model 
biography, and a valuable and delightful addition to bio- 
graphical literature.”— Boston Advertiser. 


a’ Audiffret Pasquier. 


3 vols,, with Por- 
traits, each 8vo, $2.50. 

Vols, I, and II. 
now ready, 








His description of the aristocratic life ‘of 
old France is very attractive; his picture 
of the Revolution is true and lifelike ; his 
portraits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte 
family, and of most of the leading per- 
sonages around his throne, are well de- 
signed.” —LZdinburgh Review, 


‘‘Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable 
ever published concerning the Napoleonic period. Pasquier’s 
account of the Empire is surely one of the best that any con- 


temporary has left us. 


It will be found rich in material con- 


cerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of Napoleon's 
family and associates.” — 7he Atlantic Monthly. 


“Since the record of Madame de Rémusat’s observations 





was given to the world, no light so copious and searching has 
been thrown upon the Napoleonic era as is cast by this vol- 
ume.”—M. W, Hazextine in NV. Y. Sun. 
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A NEW BOOK BY’ ANDREW LANG. 


COCK LANE AND 


Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
Contents : Preface—Introduciion—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritualism—Comparative 
Psychical Research—Haunt: d House—Cock Lane and Common er as ange ew Ghosts, 


and Hallucinations—Scrying cr Crystal- 


Law—A Modern Trial for: Wit:hcraft—Presbyterian Ghost Hunters—The Logic of Table 
Turning—The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


Common Sense 
about Women. 


By Tuomas Wentwortn Hiacinson, 
Contents: Physiology—Temperament—The 
Home—Society—Education--Employment— 
Principles of Government—Suffrage—Objec- 
tions to Suffrage. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
411 pages, $1.50. 


‘*Lay Down Your Arms.”’ 
The Autobiography of Martha von Tilling. 
By BerTHA VON SuTtNer, ‘Translated by 
T. Hoimges, New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 


A romance which has obtained a great success on 
the Continent. Baroness Suttner’s o in 
story is to awake the attention of all thinking 
persons to the evils of war and to the possibility 
of finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establivh- 
ment _ arbitration tribunals and mutual disarm- 
amen 


Christopher Columbus, 

And the Participation of the Jews in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries. By 
Dr, M. Kayseruinc. Translated from the 
Author’s Manuscript, with his Sanction and 
Revision, by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of History of Harvard College. 
Crown .8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Junius Revealed. 
a es. Grandson, H,. R. Francis, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, 
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OME NEW BOOKS. 





COMMON SENSE 


ing—The Second Sight—Ghosts before the 


A First History of France. 


By Louise CreicHTon, author of ‘Stories 
from English History,” etc, With numerous 
illustrations and § colored maps. 12mo., 
$1.25. 

‘‘Forms probably the best elementary history of 
France that has yet been published. Its style is 
clear and simple without being childish, and its 
facts are remarkably correct,”—Academy. 


On the Wallaby; 


Or, Through the East and Across Australia. 

By Guy BootHsy. With 8 Plates and 85 

Illustrations in the Text by Ben BooTusy, 

8vo, $4.00, 

“ Enough of incident and of idea is supplied at first 
hand in this story of strange a f. 
all reasonable demands. . A tale worth the 


telling is written with v or ‘and rattling good 
humor, and illustrated in witke spirit.”—Scoteman, 


Primitive Music: 


An inquiry into the Origin and Development 
of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances and 
Pantomimes of — Races. By RicHARD 
WALLASCHEK, ith Musical Examples. 
8vo., $4.50. 


“A most inter and valuable book, dealin 


BRCADWAY & 18TH ST. 


NEw YORK. 


A NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


Doreen, 


The Story of a Singer. By Epna LyALt, 
author of ‘* Donovan,” ‘‘We Two,” ‘In the 
Golden Days,” ‘‘To Right the Wrong,” 
etc., etc, etc. 12mo,, buckram cloth, 
ornamental, 512 pages, $1.50. 


Major Joshua : 


A Novel, By Francis Forster. One vol., 
crown 8vo., $1.00. 

“A capital story. . ... Mr. Forster’s pictures 
of the girls Fenwick, of Valentine, and of Captain 
Beresford are almost as good as that of the Major: 
and this is saying a great deal. The book is emin- 
ently readable.”—Scoteman, 


“In ‘Major Joshua’ Mr. Francis Forster has 
brought before us one of the most curious and in- 
teresting, though certainly not one of the most ad- 
mirable, characters in recent fiction. . . . One 
can scarcely beldeve that such an excellent story as 
* Major Joshua’ is a first effort.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


A Gauntlet : 


A Drama, By BjérnsTJERNE ByéRNson. 
Translated into English by Osman Edwards. 
With portrait of the author. 12mo., $1.50. 


Varieties in Prose. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols., crown 
8vo,, $6.00. Vols, I. and II.—Rambles by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. III.—Irish Sketches, 
etc, 

*," Many of the Rambles and some of the Essays 


have previously appeared in volume form, but cer- 
tain of them are now printed for the first time. 


“These essays and descriptive papers are happily 
named. Various, indeed, are they in scope oy in 
terest. There lar 
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with the origin and development of music, a book | value and jn is a ’ 

that deserves to be carefully studied by all who are | which we have proved once more to be an abiding 
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Literature 
Europe in the Seventeeth Century 
Europe, 1598-1715. By H.O. Wakeman, (Periods of European History. 

Edited by Athur Hassall. Period V,) Macmillan & Co. 

THE SERIES of which this volume is the third to appear is 
one of the most important of the various historical series now 
issuing. Its object is to give a comprehensive, and above 
all continuous, history of medizval and modern Europe. The 
division of labor has necessitated the creation of artificial 
periods—so much so, that Mr. Oman’s book ends abruptly 
at an unimportant date (918), and Mr. Wakeman’s opens at 
one only slightly more momentous (1598). That is to say, 
one book supplements the other, just as one volume of 
Ranke’s “ Weltgeschichte” is incomplete without the others. 
Mr. Oman, who wrote on the period from 476 to 918, de- 
scribed the political history of Europe, taking up each group 
of tribes and each state in turn, but arranging the materials 
so cleverly that the continuity of Europe’s development 
remained unbroken in his narrative. Mr. Wakeman has 
pursued a different plan. “I have,” he writes, “ endeavored, 
as far as possible, to fix attention upon those events only, 
which had permanent results, and upon those persons only 
whose life and character profoundly influenced those results. 
Other events and other persons I have merely referred to in 
passing, or left out of account altogether; such as, for in- 
stance, the history of Portugal and the Papacy, the internal 
affairs of Spain, Italy and Russia, Following out this line of 
thought, I have naturally found in the development of France 
the central fact of the period which gives unity to the 
whole.” His work is thus more philosophical than Mr. 
Oman’s, and is also free from the mass of details overburden- 
ing that scholar’s book. 

In another respect he improves on Mr. Oman ; he has not 
neglected constitutional and economic history. His outline 
of the French method of legislation is excellent. Then he 
takes a broad and admirable standpoint for criticising the 
mercantile system, ‘It has been too much the fashion,” 
he says, “to look at the protective system of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries from the economical side alone. 
Its foundations are far more in the interests of prudent 
national policy.” ‘* Economic independence,” we read further 
on, “was considered just as important for a nation as politi- 
cal independence.” That is, in times of continual warfare, 
one state should not be economically dependent upon an- 
other, with whom at any time it might become involved in 
war. Mr. Wakeman has a good style and his pages are 
enlivened by many brilliant passages and by many excellent 
figures of speech. When necessary, his language is simple 
and terse. Thus he emphasizes in a word the dual character 
of the Thirty Years’ War—*“ the last of the great wars of 
religion and the first of the great wars of politics.” It is, 
therefore, to be regretted that occasionally we meeta solecism, 
such as “an imperial army on the lower Rhine was a men- 
ace alike to north German Protestantism, to the hardly won 
Dutch independence, and to English and French jealousy,” 
A menace to jealousy! Then again, “compelled the war- 
like bishop of Munster to make peace, who had invaded 
Overyssel.” For the historian a rhetorical style has many 
pitfalls, some of which, it has been claimed, even J. R. Green 
and his wife were unable to avoid. As in the case of Mac- 
aulay, a forcible antithesis, or a clever juxtaposition of words, 
has occasionally made Mr. Wakeman say more than he means. 
Thus he graphically writes, “the transition. from Philip II. 
\0 Philip III. is the transition from a first-rate to a third-rate 


power, and that without the shock of a great defeat.” ; What 
our author says stbsequently and throughout the whole book 
stamps this as an exaggeration. Spain has never become a 
third-rate power, and has lost her status as a first-rate one 
only gradually. It is not till after the peace of Utrecht that 
she can definitely be called a power of the second rank. Again, 
speaking of the inheritance of the Spanish dominions after 
the death of the last male Hapsburg, the childless Charles IT., 
the historian says:—‘“ All Europe knew well that when he 
(Charles II.) died, the great powers would wrangle over his 
dominions like a pack of wolves round the carcase of an ox.” 
The figure is not apt since it does not correspond to the 
facts. In size and strength, France, or England, or Austria, 
as compared with Spain, were not as wolves to an ox. 

But, if artistically and philosophically Mr. Wakeman’s 
book is superior to Mr. Oman’s, as regards accuracy it is in- 
ferior. It occasionally makes sweeping assertions which ‘the 
facts do not warrant. The most conspicuous example is the 
following :—* In spite of the wave of revolutionary principles 
which flowed out from France over Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the principal states of Europe at the 
present time are in all essentials absolute monarchies, and 
these monarchies are as absolute now as they were then, 
with the two exceptions of Italy, which did not then exist, 
and France, which is now a republic, but has been every- 
thing in turn and nothing long.” Surely, the-youthful utter- 
ances of William II. have not deceived Mr. Wakeman as to 
the real nature of the German State. It would be well were 
he to look into the constitutional law of the German Em- 
pire. It has been a matter of much dispute to whom the 
credit of inventing written constitutions should be ascribed, 
In her recent volume Mrs. Green writes of the early English 
towns :—“ They drew up formal constitutions for the govern- 
ment of the community, and as time brought new problems 
and responsibilities, made and re-made and revised again 
their ordinances with restless and fertile ingenuity, till they 
had made of their constitution a various medley of funda- 
mental doctrines and general precepts and particular rules, 
somewhat after the fashion of an American state of recent 
times.” Mrs. Greenlays no claim for the English towns, for 
these documents are rather of the nature of the constitution 
of a modern corporation, than like the modern written con- 
stitution. Mr. Douglas Campbell, however, claims that the 
Union of Utrecht in 1579 is the first written constitution, 
passing over the fact that this was a compact between seven 
of the Netherlandish provinces, which had not even yet ab- 
jured Philip II.’s authority. It is more of the nature of a 
treaty than a constitution. Now Mr. Wakeman claims that 
“in the Form of Government adopted in 1634 Sweden re- 
ceived from Oxenstjerna’s hands the first of modern written 
constitutions.” By this constitution all authority was vested 
in “a narrow aristocratic clique of official families.” This 
document in its provisions is of similar character to Magna 
Charta, and like that famous charter can in no sense of the 
word be called a written constitution. Prof. H. L. Osgood 
and C. Borgeaud have recently shown that the written con- 
stitution is a product of Puritan political philosophy, and 
that the constitution of Connecticut in 1639 is the first 
written constitution in the modern sense. 

Mr. Wakeman says that England's trade with Sweden 
consisted chiefly in “skins, fur and copper.” England. in 
the seventeenth and eighteeenth centuries im in the 
main iron and naval stores from that country. Speaking of 
the act of navigation of August 1651 (it should be October), 
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our author says :—‘ By this famous act the policy was first 
enunciated which was to govern the relations of the great 
maritime powers to their colonies for a century and a half— 
the policy, namely, which regarded colonies as the mere 
feeders of the mother country.” This statement is the one 
usually found in English histories, radically false. The Navi- 
gation Act proper of 1651 in no wise directly affected the 
colonies. Colonial commerce was regulated by an act passed 
in 1650—an act which, strange to say, has been completely 
ignored by English historians. ‘These are the most con- 
spicuous faults and mistakes in Mr. Wakeman’s otherwise 
excellent book, and they can easily be eradicated. The 
book, as a whole, is excellent, and presents more clearly and 
more ably than either Perkins or Kitchin the salient fea- 
tures of the seventeenth century. 





Napoleon Again 
Memoirs Illustrating the History o Napoleon I. from 1802 to es: 

Baron Claude-Frangois de Méneval, ~ Edited by his Grandson. 
rans, by R, H. Sherard, Vol. I, With portraits. D, Appleton & Co, 
"THE First voLUME of the Memoirs of Bourrienne’s suc- 
cessor scarcely fulfills the high expectations raised by the 
announcement of their publication. We find in these pages 
a thoroughgoing partisan and a not too clever apologist—a 
faithful and devoted servant who willingly places facts in the 
light most favorable to his master's glory, but who spoils the 
impression he hopes to make by protesting too much. Na- 
poleona, according to him, possessed all the virtues and not 
a single vice; he loved peace and his family, and was a de- 
vout Catholic, while his enemies were all base, and basest 
among them all was perfidious Albion. Happily the volume 
now before us is entirely free from gossip about Napoleon’s 
relations to Joséphine; and the private lives of his sisters 
and brothers, their wives and husbands have been likewise 
respected. Whether Méneval has been equally reticent 
about Marie-Louise, the second volume will tell us; that he 
bitterly hated this new “ Autrichienne” can easily be seen 
from the few biting references to her in these pages. But 
though this volume is not likely to bring about a revision of 
historical opinion, it abounds in the most interesting histori- 
cal small-talk, personal gossip and anecdote. It is super- 
fluous to make more than a passing reference to Méneval’s 
amazing defence of Napoleon’s part in the kidnapping and 
killing of the Duc d’ Enghien, although his indignation at Tal- 
leyrand’s subsequent protestations of innocence is righteous 
as well as amusing. His style is crisp, and, where his 
idol’s reputation is not concerned, or his judgment is not un- 
balanced by his hatred of England, his eyes see sharply and 
far. Still, we may venture to quote the following passage 
apropos of Canova’s visit to Paris and the sittings Napoleon 
gave him :— 

‘It was after this bust that Canova executed the colossal statue 
of Napoleon which he sent to Paris in 1811. This statue may be 
admired as a work of art, but the want of resemblance in the head, 
and its nudity, displeased the Emperor. It was placed at the Louvre 
without having been previously exhibited. It was this same statue 
which either was bought by the Duke of Wellington, or was given to 
him by the government, in 1815. It was carried off to England as a 
trophy, and in a spot very unworthy of it, and in a way 
which does little honor to the delicacy of feeling of the victor. 
One of our sculptors, as remarkable for his great talents as for his 

al feeling, as he was returning from a walk in London, sawa 

cone” of people stopping before the partly-opened door of a man- 

jon—the mansion of the Duke of Wellington, Prompted by curi- 

rs ; to approach, his astonishment can be imagined in recognizing, 

object which was attracting the eyes of the curious, Canova's 

beautifal statue of Napoleon, placed at the foot of a stair-case, and 
being used to hang cloaks and hats on.” 

Napoleon, Méneval assures us, rarely wrote himself:— 

“* Writing tired him; his hand could ‘not follow the rapidity of 
his conceptions, he only took up the pen when by chance he hap- 
pened to be alone and had to put the first rush of an idea on to 
paper; but after writing some lines he used to stop and throw away 
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his pen. He would then go out to call his secretary, or, in his 
absence, either the second secretary, or the Secretary of State, or 
General Duroc, or sometimes the aide-de-camp on duty, according 


‘to the kind of work in which he was engaged. He made use of 


the first who answered his call, without irritation, but rather with a 
visible satisfaction at being relieved from his trouble. His writing 
was a collection of letters unconnected with each other, and 
unreadable. Half the letters to each word were wanting, he could 
not read his own writing again, or would not take the trouble to do 
so. If he was asked for some explanation he would take his draft 
and tear it up, or throw it into the fire, and dictate it over again— 
the same ideas, it is true; but couched in different language and a 
different style. Although he could detect faults in the spelling of 
others his own orthography left much to be desired. It was negli- 
gence which had become a habit, he did not want to break or 
tangle the thread of his thoughts by paying attention to the details 
of spelling. Napoleon also used to make mistakes in figures, abso- 
lute and positive as arithmetic has to be. He could have worked 
out the most complicated mathematical problems, and yet he could 
rarely total up a sum correctly.” 

Of the Emperor’s wonderful capacity for work, the author 
says :— 

‘*Napoleon used to explain the clearness of his mind, and his 
faculty of being able at will to prolong his work to extreme limits, 
by saying that the various subjects were arranged in his head, as 
though in a cupboard. ‘When I want to interrupt one piece of 
work,’ he used to say, ‘I close the drawer in which it is, and I 
open another. The two pieces of business never get mixed up to- 
gether, and never trouble or tire me. When I want to go to sleep, 
I close up all the drawers, and then I am ready to go off to sleep.’ 
The initiative in the drafting of all laws and regulations almost al- 
ways came from Napoleon. His ideas of amelioration, improve- 
ment and construction kept his ministers sufficiently occupied to 
need all their time in prescribing and supervising the numerous de- 
tails of execution. If any regret can be expressed on this subject, 
it is that the unceasing activity of the highest intellect which has 
ever been granted to a human being, should have accustomed his 
agents to await his inspiration and to distrust themselves; and that 
in consequence, so many men of talent should have found them- 
selves paralysed and taken by surprise in moments of danger.” 

Interesting the volume is from first page to last, and the 
temptation to quote is almost too strong to be resisted. 
Méneval states his reasons for believing that Bourrienne did 
not write the Memoirs that bear his name—reasons that are 
not new, by the way; and he claims that Napoleon was not 
superstitious, and that it was Joséphine who consulted Mme. 
Lenormand. As history the book has to be taken very 
prudently, but as a contribution to Napoleenic biography it 
has undoubted value. It must be pleasing to M. Lévy to 
find that Méneval corroborates his view of the Emperor’s 
character, as set forth in his much-discussed “ Napoléon 
Intime.” 





‘*The Exiles, and Other Stories ” 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. Harper & Bros, 

THE COMBINATION of story and travel as we find it in the 
hands of certain clever raconteurs-voyageurs is one of the 
most delightful forms of modern art. The alchemy of such 
art is found in the double play of invention and scenery, and 
the love-scene—if there be one—is enshined in memorable 
settings such as one finds in “ Our Wedding Journey,” “The 
Marble Faun” or “The Count of Monte Cristo.” The 
subtlety of Hawthorne's genius might indeed have triumphed 
over all surroundings, and a log-cabin would have evolved 
for him art as beautiful as a palace; but Howells and 
Dumas, in their particular romances, would certainly have 
fallen far short of the poetic glory which now envelops their 
Canadian and Mediterranean stories. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in his moth like evolution 
from the cocoon of romance-writer to the butterfly of globe- 
trotter, has evidently felt the artistic worth of travel as a 
trimming, and the public is getting from him a series of 
bright little fictions redolent of such lace and embroidery. 
“The Exiles, and Other Stories” preserves something of the 
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aroma of swift and poetic travel combined with “ original 
research” into human character all over the globe, espe- 
cially character of the odd or whimsical kind. “ The Exiles” 
is a remarkably fresh example of the “‘ Tammany ” romance 
as it is occurring every election or two in New York City: 
the runaway official suddenly finding himself in one of those 
delicious old Moorish cities whither extradition treaties 
do not extend. The contrast between scenic and psycho- 
logic surroundings is wrought out with such vividness that 
the reader gets refreshing glimpses of the paganism of Man- 
hattan and of the constitution of its envoys to foreign lands 
in the way of embezzlers, divorcées, ruined reputations and 
broken hearts. Mr. Davis has a light touch, as “ inerrant ” 
as certain infallibilists would claim their churches to be: 
he sees a sham and punctures it with his needle in a charm- 
ingly running way. “The Writing on the Wall” is another 
of these graphic story-reminiscences of travel, this time 
Egyptian in landscape and dramatic in dénodment. England 
and its historic obstinacy are the theme of “The Right of 
Way,” and the tale is not told without a flood of light being 
thrown upon society in the wild Elizabethan hall and the 
Oxford quadrangle. The American short story of this kind 
certainly possesses a sharpness and saliency unknown to any 
other but the French. Brief studies like “ His Bad Angel” 
in this book are dramas of twenty minutes’ duration supplied 
with all the machinery to touch the heart or kindle the 
imagination for a single lucid interval in the summer heat ; 
and that is perhaps all the human constitution can stand 
after the sun has passed the burning tropic of the twenty- 
first of June. 





‘* The Evolution of Woman ” 
By Eliza Burt Gamble. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 

SEX-CONSCIOUSNESS is the disease of the age. ‘The nine- 
teenth century is offensive with it. It affects everything, 
from the cut of a doll’s dress to national movements. Like 
the Old Man of the Sea it takes every form, and breaks out 
under every name. In the guise of “modesty” it blushes at 
natural laws, and under the head of “religion” it defies them. 
So many books grow up to givé expression to it that “there 
are not people enough to keep them dusted.” Manufactures 
are based on sex-consciousness, and so are our statutes and 
our living. Sex consciousness is a nasty condition of the 
mind, a consciousness that has been aroused by corrupt 
teaching, or else by an inherited tendency to physicality of 
thought. It is a condition of the mind whereby the hope- 
less invalid perceives everything impure. “I do not like 
my new doll,” said a child six years old, “she is naughty ; 
she has no clothes on,” and the little girl turned her head 
away and blushed. She had been taught to be “ modest,” 
and had merely become sex-conscious, Another little girl, 
happening to catch sight of herself, for the first time, bathing 
before a mirror, exclaimed with delight, “I did not know I 
was so pretty.” This child was modest and innocent. Sex- 
consciousness is always a disease, whether it lead on to dis- 
putes about a figure on a medal, or whether it adds drapery 
to a Madonna and Child, or whether it excites questions of 
difference between men and women and their rights, or 
whether it influence discrimination in favor of one sex to the 
disadvantage of the other. Questions of differences between 
men and women are always titesome. It is a bore to hear 
the sexes compared. 

“The Evolution of Woman: an Inquiry into the Dogma 
of her Inferiority to Man,” by Eiiza Burt Gamble, is a pro- 
test against the disease of sex-consciousness which has be- 
come an epidemic. So chronic is the disease, that it has 
almost become habitual to accept and transmit the idea that 
woman is in some way inferior to man. The book is written 
out of a full heart and by a person who has something to 
say and knows how to say it. It is full of information. It 


is based on Darwin’s “Descent of Man” and the works of 
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other noted scientific writers—Lubbock, Lecky, Mayhew, 
Geddes and Thomson, and soon. The author shows that 
this form of sex-consciousness, the dogma of inferiority, has 
been taught from generation to generation, until, like ‘the 
little girl with the doll, it is accepted without inquiry or 
thought. The book is worth buying and reading. It is not 
a harangue on Women’s Rights, but a careful and scientific 
treatise. 





‘* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri" 
Translated into English Verse by Thomas William Parsons. Witha 

Preface by Charles Eliot Norton and a Memorial Sketch by Louise 

Imogen Guiney. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

THE PECULIAR MERITS Of Dr, Parsons’s translation of Dante 
have long been understood; and even if this were not the 
case, Prof. Norton’s lucid statement, in his preface to the 
present edition, leaves nothing to be said on the subject :— 
“ As a rhymed version of ‘The Divine Comedy’ it has no 
superior, * * * There are many parts in which the translation 
reaches so high a level of natural poetry that the reader may 
easily forget that the English poet is following an Italian 
model. * * * But the student of Dante’s own verse feels 
throughout that the style and tone are the translator’s, not 
Dante’s. * * * The aquiline character is not here. The 
sweep of wing, the compressed force of stroke, the reserved 
power, are wanting.” The necessity of conforming to any 
rhyme-scheme, in such an undertaking, makes inevitable an 
occasional loss of ground. Dr. Parsons’s special compensa- 
tion for this unavoidable backward slip is his individual sim- 
plicity and vigor at those happier moments when the compul- 
sion of the rhyme is unfelt. His instinct is to go, as Miss 
Guiney gracefully puts it, “in russet English, unashamed,” 
Of course, one immediately turns to the episode of Francesca 
da Rimini—that “lily in the mouth of Tartarus,” “thin 
woven as out of rainbows, on a ground of eternal black,” 
and especially to the six incomparable lines that Landor 
called “three love-sighs fixed and incorporate ”:— 

‘‘Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato di cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso! 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante.”’ 
‘lhis passage is thus rendered by Dr. Parsons :— 
‘* At reading of the longed-for smile to be 
By such a lover's kissing so much blest, 
This dearest, (never shalt thou part from me /) 
His lips to mine, to mine, all trembling, pressed. 
The writer was our Galeot, with his book ; 
That day we read no farther on.” 
In the turn here given to 
‘*che mai da me non fia diviso” 
there seems to be a sacrifice of the strange element of fatal- 
istic consolation, the very flower of despair. A more trace- 
able outgrowth of the rhyme-system is the weakened render- 
ing of 
‘“Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse,” 
Dante’s live book, itself a warm Galeotto that can serve and 
tempt, entirely disappearing. 

On the other hand, how forcible are certain phrases! The 
description of the sad region at Arles as “ ridgy with a thous- 
and graves”; the wind “sputtering forth” from the “green 
log that hisses in the flame”; the epithet “curst claws” as 
an equivalent for malebranche ; the onomatopoetic effect of 
clogged clumsiness in the line 

‘‘He mumbled, thumping on his pumpkin pate,” 
and, above all, the pointed version of the simoniac’s suffering 
jest, as he writhes in “the rock’s inexorable chink ” :— 
**I strove * * * with such speed ; 
That I’m bagged here as rr money there.” 
Sometimes, even, the rhyme-rudder steers us into a little un- 
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expected cove, and we discover an unanticipated gain; as 
where the tired ghosts on the margin of Lethe “quiver ke 
naked birds.” 

The most notable thing about the present edition is the 
great beauty of Miss Guiney’s introduction, its delicacy of 
perception and sentiment, and its firmness and felicity of 
diction. The fine summing-up of Dr. Parsons’s life tempts 
us to quotation :— 


‘‘He reminds one sometimes, in his patrician shyness, of the 
elect men of letters of the seventeenth century, of Drummond and 
Daniel, children of a pensive but fortunate Muse, ‘retired as noon- 
tide dew.’ He dwelt, through a decadent era, in a joyous cloister 
of the imagination, enamored of the past, troubling himself not at 
all except about visions venerable and fair; having ‘ glimpses of in- 
comprehensibles, and thoughts of things which thoughts do but 
tenderly touch.’ While he walked in the flesh, it was rather with 
spirits than with his kind; and those who knew him know that he 


need not have gone far, nor changed much, on his master’s shining | 


upward way ‘a farsi pit bello,’”’ 





Free Thought and Transcendentalism 


4. One Day. 2, Forbes of Harvard, By Elbert Hubbard. Arena 


Pub, Co. 

THe MuttTers were Illinois farmers with whom the “ pro- 
fession” of religion and the acquisition of more acres were 
ruling passions. Mrs, Multer was remarkable for her lusty 
physique and her excellent cooking. Her adopted daughter 
Edith, a foundling, was fragile and sensitive, but not at all 
religious. Indeed, she thought ‘Little Women” a much 
more interesting book than the Bible, and otherwise demon- 
strated the difference of her point of view from that of 
her guardians. Of course, the fineness of her nature was 
wholly unappreciated by the Multers, who, in order to derive 
the largest possible returns from the capital invested in food 
and clothing for the orphan, forced her to perform tasks be- 
yond her strength. One day, as she was riding “old Jane,” 
raking hay, she received a sunstroke, which proved fatal 
after a short period of suffering, aggravated by the efforts of 
the Rev. Mr. Skifford to induce the little invalid “to give 
her heart to Jesus,” and thus avoid the “everlasting death 
prepared for the Devil and his angels.” But in spite of the 
minister’s efforts to torment the dying girl into a death-bed 
repentance, she passed awav without “experiencing a change” 
of heart. This is the outline of Mr. Hubbard's “One Day.” 
(1). He sketches the other side of what might be termed 
Sunday-school-book life. The people he writes about are 
real but uninteresting. 

“Forbes of Harvard” (2) is the story of a’52 Harvard man 
whose ill-health compels him to relinquish study in the midst 
of his course and seek restoration among the adventurous 
plainspeople of the West. He becomes wagon-driver, 
soldier, mail-carrier, Indian medicine-man, and discovers a 
mine; but while undergoing these experiences, he falls in 
love (by letter) with Honor Harold, a philosophical Concord 

irl, Mr. Forbes’s friend, classmate and correspondent, Dr. 

ohn Holworthy, also conceives an affection for this young 

y, and attempts to gain her affection by playing the rdle 
of philanthropist with money belonging to Forbes; but he 
succeeds only in getting himself rejected. Mr. Forbes, in 
his capacity as private in the United States Army, declines to 
obey his Captain’s command to flog a fellow-soldier, and is 
expecting arrest, when he and the United States mail are 
opportunely captured by the Indians. He escapes after 
months of captivity, to find charges of mutiny, desertion and 
embezzlement standing against him. His betrothed, how- 
ever, secures his pardon from the President and sails with it 
to San Francisco, where the couple are married, The cor- 
respondence of.the characters is made the medium for the 
relation of the story. The letters of the lovers breathe a 
spirit of Emersonian optimism, due, perhaps, to the subtle 


influence of the Concord atmosphere. A jarring note is 


struck. by Forbes in letter No. LXXVIII., where, possibly 
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forecasting the publication of his correspondence, he speaks 
of a class of critics who “take up a book that has cost years 
of study and work, and shelve it by a wave of the hand and 
the single exclamation, ‘ Rubbish!’” Which is hard on the 
critics, 





New Books and New Editions 

HAVING EXPOSED the Buddhistic origin of Christianity, the 
versatile Mr. Arthur Lillie now demonstrates his exceptional faculty 
for turning his hand to anything, by exhibiting with perfect candor 
that the real truth of all things is to be found in spiritualism. With 
a literary ingenuity which excites our envy, he lugs in Swedenborg, 
Boehme, Mme. Guyon, Col. Olcutt, Mme, Blavatsky, Saint-Martin, 
Buddha and Mr. F. W. H. Meyers, to illustrate the life and acts 
of acertain Rev. William Stainton Moses, a notable medium for 
the communications of ‘‘Imperator.”’ Mr. Lillie hints politely 
that Mme Blavatsky was a fraud; and he positively sneers at the 
Society for Psychical Research, as being grossly materialistic and 
approved by bishops. No doubt, since there is a Mr. Lillie in this 
world, there may be, also, people who will buy and read and enjoy his 
mental acrobatics. Also, it was doubtless for our sins that we had 
to read the book, which, by the. bye, is entitled ‘‘ Modern Mystics 
and Modern Magic, Containing a Full Account of the Rev. William 
Stainton Moses,”’ We prefer the old magic of Pierre D’Aban and 
Nicolas Flammel; it is less vulgar, at any rate, and more pictur- 
esque. We pray that, when we die, we may be deemed worthy to 
go to a better sphere than where we should be at the beck and call 
of any low medium, to come and dandle tables, rap, materialise 
and sprinkle cheap lavender-water over a company offensive to our 
ghostly nostrils. The squalor of the modern magician’s heaven 
renders it a hell to the taste of some people. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ) 





‘IN A PONDEROUS TOME of over 1000 closely printed pages, 
Mr. Edgar Sanderson has written a ‘* History of England and the 
British Empire’’—a record of constitutional, naval, military, poli- 
tical and literary events from B. C, 55 to A. D. 1890. The work 
is a compilation of innumerable facts already known, put together 
in an interesting manner for the general reader and the young stud- 
ent of history. The book fills no special want that we know of, 
and we doubt whether the author's hope that ‘‘ it will be found of 
indispensable use in schools and colleges” will be realized. Green 
and Gardiner cover the field better, Moreover, the size of the type 
would under continuous reading be dangerous to the eyesight. The 
chronological tables, the genealogies, the excellent maps, as well as 
a complete index, combine to make it useful for reference, though 
even for this purpose it is by no means so valuable as Low and 
Pulling’s Dictionary. (F. Warne & Co.) IT IS TIME FOR hon- 
est Englishmen to call a halt to that lust of conquest which is cer- 
tainly demoralizing the character of the British nation, It is hard 
to see how England can keep on murdering and conquering the 
Africans and yet prate about British justice. Some anonymous 
writer has issued a powerful pamphlet of 46 pages on ‘‘ The Mata- 
bele Scandal and its Consequences.” He remembers the punish- 
ment which fell upon Cain for killing his brother, and is jealous of 
the honor of Great Britain. He would have his country’s ‘‘ Maxim”’ 
one of righteousness, rather than a killing-machine. He winds up 
by saying: ‘‘ Let the Africander Republic rather look to the history 
of the United States of North America than to the example of the 
Republics of Mexico, Peru and the Argentine; it is as well to be 
honest as merciful.” We fear, however, that the pamphlet is only 
a vox clamantis. (Cambridge, England: Privately printed.) 








‘«*JuniUS’ REVEALED, by His Only Surviving Grandson” (Mr. 
H. R. Francis, a grandson of’ Sir Philip Francis), was noticed at 
some length in 7e Critic of March 31 by our London correspondent, 
jwho gave the substance of a conversation about it with Mr. W. 
Fraser Rae, a leading authority on the subject; and we need only 
add here that the conclusion to which Mr. Rae comes—namely, 
that the ‘‘ revelation” really throws no new light on the perplexing 
question—seems to us fully justified by a careful perusal of the 
book. It is a skilful piece of special pleading, but it fails to meet 
the objections to the ‘‘ Franciscan theory” which have been urged 
again and again, while it adds no new evidence of importance in 
support of that theory to what has already been advanced. It will, 
nevertheless, interest all students of this most fascinating of literary 
enigmas, which attracts while it baffles those who would solve it. 
Will it ever find its @Edipus ? (Longmans, Green & Co,)———-THE 
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SECOND SERIES of ‘‘ Women Writers: Their Works and Ways,” 
by Catherine J. Hamilton, consists of a dozen chapters, each de- 
voted to some woman whose pen has brought her fame. The 
writers are all Englishwomen, with the exception of Miss Alcott, 
and the chronological range of the book is from Mrs. Hemans to 
George Eliot. The tone is partly critical, partly biographical, as 
indicated by the alliterative subtitle. It is sufficient to add that the 
facts have been carefully collected and that the opinions are less 
critical than admiring. A full-page® portrait is prefixed to each 
chapter, (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 





Mr. W. J. LiInTON’s ‘‘ Whittier” adds another American sub- 
ject to the Great Writers Series. _No one who reads the book can 
fail to recognize its sympathy, its sincerity and, it must be added, 
its narrowness. Whittier is honestly praised; Poe is honestly dis- 
paraged. This is independence, not breadth, and needs no further 
comment. Mr. Linton makes his book interesting, but he has said 
no definitive word on his subject. For the facts of the poet’s life 
he follows Underwood and Kennedy; for criticism, he quotes Stod- 
dard and Stedman. The volume has a good index, a full table of 
contents and an extensive bibliography. (Imported by Chas, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) ‘*THE HIGHWAY OF LETTERS,” by Thomas Archer, 
tells the story of Fleet Street from the days of Edward the First to 
those of Victoria. There is a good deal of description of buildings 
and of the outward aspect of the people who might have been seen 
in and about them, but the book is chiefly a running commentary 
on the literary men who have walked on the famous thoroughfare. 
It is a pleasantly written, gossippy book, not an archeological study. 
The author has tried, however, to collect his facts with care and to 
test their authenticity. In his main objects—of showing that Fleet 
Street is a highway of letters, and of presenting a memorial of it 
before its extant monuments shall be removed,—Mr, Archer has 
attained success. The volume is illustrated and has an index. (A, 
D. F, Randolph & Co.) 








‘* HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND,” by Mr. Percy Lindley, is a guide 
hroug h the eastern part of the island, including the cathedral cities 
of Lincoln, Norwich, Ely and Peterborough; Cambridge, old Bos- 
ton and its neighborhood, where many of the founders of Virginia 
and New England were born; the ‘‘ Tennyson country.” of Som- 
ersby, Louth, and thereabouts, where the poet was brought up and 
went to school; and a region which Dickens has made familiar in 
‘* David Copperfield’ and ‘‘ Pickwick”—Yarmouth, the home of 
Peggotty, Blunderston, the birthplace of David, , Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmunds, associated with Sam Weller, and the rest. Of 
the many illustrations the best are those reproduced from photo- 
graphs; most of the woodcuts are coarse and poor. The one of 
the Angel Choir at Lincoln, for instance, does not give a glimpse 
of the angels from which that part of the Cathedral gets its name, 
and one of which ought to be distinctly visible in the bit of the tri- 
forium shown. In the sketch map of the route traversed, some 
places (Somersby, for instance) do not appear, These, however, are 
but slight defects in what is mostly good work, and the booklet 
may be frankly commended to the tourist. (Published in this 
country at 379 Broadway, New York.) 





THE TENTH ANNUAL EDITION of. Mr, C. E, Pascoe’s ‘‘ Lon- 
don of To-day” has been issued, and appears to have been care- 
fully revised for the season of 1894, It has long been well and 
favorably known to American tourists; and probably few of our 
readers who have not been abroad need to be told that it is a lively 
but accurate account of London life and ‘‘ lions,” in quite a differ- 
ent vein from the ordinary guide-book. It is, moreover, copiously 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts and ‘‘ process” reproductions 
of photographs, The only slip we have noticed is curious, but un- 
important. The Great Western route from Liverpool to London is 
said to run through Chester, Oswestry, Shrewsbury, etc.; but Os- 
westry (a quiet old town which nobody visits unless he has friends 
there) is not on the main line, but on a short branch road of which 
it is the terminus. (Roberts Bros, ‘‘OXFORD AND HER 
COLLEGES,” by Mr. Goldwin Smith, his ‘‘ Trip to England,” 
is a book small enough for the vest-pocket, and tourist may 
well take both with him when he visits the Old Country, The new 
volume gives the best outline of the history of the University and 
its component colleges that we have met with. It will be interest- 
ing and serviceable to students meditating a course at Oxford, as 
well as to the traveller who can spend but a day or two there, For 
8 latter the full index will be particularly helpful. (Macmillan & 
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‘‘ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS, and Other Papers” is a collection 
of essays by W. P. James, reprinted from Blackwood'’s and Mae- 
millan's, The ‘‘other papers” are upon such subjects as ‘* Names 
in Novels,” ‘* The Historical Novel” and ‘‘ The Poet as Historian.” 
The essay from which the volume derives its title is an interesting 
discussion of the relative rank of occupations in the realm of fiction, 
in which the author demonstrates from established precedents the 
‘‘incompatibility of tailoring and romance,” while he as readi 
shows that ‘‘ soldiers, sailors, gentlemen, ploughboys and thieves 
make good hero-timber. In ‘‘ Romance and Youth” he compares 
the ideas different authors have held concerning the proper age for 
a hero or heroine. Mr. James suggests that ‘‘perhaps the sun of 
Italy is indirectly answerable for the tender age of the lovers and 
their lassies in much of English poetry and romance,” as ‘our 
poets and romances were so: long under the influence of Italy and 
the Renaissance.” Generally speaking, the tendency to make fic- 
tion more nearly accord with fact seems to have increased the age 
of the hero, though sometimes the age of the author appears to 
have had a strong influence upon that of his creation; this is illus- 
trated in the gradual aging of Bulwer’s heroes. Perhaps, as Mr. 
James suggests, writers, and other people as well, are prone to 
consider their own age as the most romantic period of life. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Youth,” who found many delighted read- 
ers outside of his native country, France, sends forth a new book, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Courage.” Though nothing is said in the pref- 
ace, foreword, title-page, or elsewhere, about this book having 
been originally written in French, yet the internal evidence shows 
that it was intended first for the boys of France. The keynote of 
the volume is ‘‘ solidarity,” and certain passages are distinctly out 
of harmony with the American idea of individuality, The author 
seems, also, to be rather more in sympathy with what we call 
militarism than the average American youth who is La a, 
trained. Yet Mr. Wagner has read Tolstoi with interest, if not 
with agreement. In discussing his main theme, he treats, clearly 
and interestingly of the foundation virtues, obedience, simplicity, 
the inward watch, heroic education, faithfulness, manly honor, ete, 
While the reviewer is unable to see in the writings of this author 
either the literary beauty. or the grasp of principles which many 
others in Europe, America and English-reading Asia have seen in 
his pages, the work is to be commended as a fresh, original and 
readable discussion of a subject that is or ought to be perenniall 
interesting to all youth, without regard to country or sex. (Dod 
Mead & Co.) 





EDITIONS OF SCOTT’s POEMS, complete or partial, are almost 
innumerable, but there is room for more, if they are as faultless in 
text, annotation and typography as ‘‘ The Lyrics and Ballads of 
Sir Walter ‘Scott,” edited, with an introduction, by the many- 
volumed Andrew Lang, who does most of his work better than 
would seem possible for its quantity. In this case he had a con- 
genialt ask, and has performed it in his best manner, All the i 
from the novels and longer poems, like ‘‘ Marmion,” ‘‘ The y 
of the Lake,” etc., are included, as well as thoge printed ind 
ently. The book is on hand-made paper, and has for illustrations a 
portrait of Scott (from Landseer’s) and views of Abbotsford and the 
poet’s tomb at Dryburgh. (Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
THE NEAT AND INEXPENSIVE EDITION of Landor, with 
notes by Mr. C. G. Crump, is now completed by the issue of the 
second volume of the ‘‘ Longer Prose Works,” containing ‘‘ The 
Pentameron,” five more ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” and criticisms 
of Theocritus, Catullus and Petrarch. A be full index to the ten 
volumes, occupying more than seventy double-columned pages, is 
appended, (Macmillan & Co.) 








THE WORK OF Prof. Ribot on ‘‘ The Psychology of Attention” 
is so well known in the original, that it is unnecessary to say much 
about it in its English form, except that the translation has been 
has received the author’s sanction. The phe- 
nomena of attention are approached from the side of physics, which, 
whether it be considered or not, must be admitted to be 
the way most convenient for the student. The normal phenomena 
of spontaneous and artificial attention are examined first and morbid 
states later. As the author says, his remarks apply only to the 
physical conditions of attention, But they will be Aer of very 
great interest to all who are concerned in the subject from any 
point of view. The present is a revised edition of the translation. 
(Open Court Pub. Co.)——‘‘ A READY RECKONER of the World's 
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Foreign and Colonial Exchanges ”’ is issued ‘‘ from the press of the 
British Isles and the United States of North America with the 
hope and expectation that it may be of very great use in removing 
the present ignorance upon the subject of the day.” It tells the 
reader what money is and how it does its work, and reduces the 
mysteries of finance to the comprehension of every boy and girl. 
The author claims that by its aid less than 2000 figures can be 
made to do the work of 756 tables of exchange. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ) 


Theological Literature 


A BOOK THAT HAS ATTRACTED wide attention in France, is 
an essay on ‘‘ Religion,’’ by G. de Molinari, the well-known editor 
of the Journal des Economistes, The French have read it with 
interest, because, though republicans, either at heart or by ne- 
cessity, they have not yet divorced politics, and ecclesiasticism. 
To an American the discussion, while interesting, is somewhat 
pointless, because in our country the idea of the free church in 
the free state is not only commonplace, but is wrought into our 
national consciousness like the iron, atomsin the blood. For Eng- 
land, where the question of disestablishment is loomimg up, 
the book has probably elements of much greater interest. The 
French author, writing from the stand-point of an economist, not 
of a theologian, shows that religion is a necessity, and that in 
those countries where the state church still lingers, disestablish- 
ment will come about, when it does come, not. through less, but 
through more religion. The aim of the little volume is to estab- 
lish on a scientific basis the claim of the Christian Church to an 
equitable treatment on the part, not only of its opponents, but 
even its habitual supporters. Part I. consists of the history and 
philosophy of religions, past and present. Part II. deals with the 
future of religions, showing especially the obstacles in the way 
of the separation of-Church and State, and concluding with a call 
for an association for securing the economical liberty of religious 
bodies. Altogether the work is a powerful plea for the doctrine 
which the Anabaptists preached at the opening of the Reforma- 
tion, and for which they were so largely burned and slaughtered. 
But their blood became seed of the American church, for their 
heresy is now the orthodoxy fixed in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The translator, Mr. W. K. Firminger of 
Merton College, Oxford, has added just enough notes to provoke 
wholesome thinking. The little volume is one of the Philosophy 
at Home Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Mr. JOHN M. BONHAM, in ‘‘ Secularism, its Progress and its 
Morals,”’ attempts to prove that religion, or ‘‘ ecclesiasticism,” 
must go down before advancing science, and that it is well that it 
should go, ‘‘ As the fruits of physical science grow they become 
silent witnesses of natural law; the sceptical philosopher, employ- 
ing them to illustrate his particular philosophy, gains a new audi- 
ence in the world”; and the result is a gradual disintegration and 
dissolution of theology. The influenceof the successive discover- 
ies of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton and 
others in this change is analyzed and discussed in the opening 
chapters; while those following deal with ‘‘ intuition” as bearing 
upon the subject, with ‘‘ advanced theology,” with ‘‘ qualified 
science,” with ethics and ‘‘ the standards of morals accompanying 
the transition from ecclesiasticism to secularism,” with ‘‘ religious 
consolation ” and with ‘‘ sacred authority as influenced by the prog- 
ress of knowledge.” Liberal or rational theology gets no endorse- 
ment from our uncompromising critic. He admits no half-way 
ground between the theory held by Rome and that held by 
science. The authority to ‘‘ determine the highest verities” can- 
not be divided between the Church and the individual. «If it has 
its seat in the Church it cannot be thought of as consistent with 
individual freedom of will.” If it belongs to any ecclesiastical or- 

ization, there is none that ‘‘ has a better prescriptive right to 

ts exercise than has the Church of Rome.” 
“logian ‘‘ gives himself away,” so to speak (we are not here quoting 
Mr. Bonham), by rejecting ‘‘ a part of hjg conception of the super- 
natural.” He ‘fails to realize that the conceptions which have 
become in part untenable to him belong in the same category with 
those which he still retains.” His reliance upon the latter cannot 
— have‘any higher value than the like reliance which he once 
on the former. The ‘‘ qualified science" that would aim 

at compromise with theology is equally irrational. There can be 
no reconciliation between science and religion. No argument in 
favor of religion can be based on: the consolation it affords, or 
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** the feeling of gratification derived from the contemplation of sa- 
cred ideals,’’ Science is bound to hold that this consolation, de- 
rived from the declarations of theology ‘‘is no warrant whatever 
for the truth of those declarations.”” The advance from ignorance 
to the highest attainable knowledge must be ‘‘ in the line of the ul- 
timate subjection of a// ideals to the tests of progressive knowl- 
edge."" The book is an able and vigorous presentation of these 
views, and it cannot fail to interest both those who accept and 
those who repudiate them. (CG. P. Putnam Sons.) 





‘*THE EVIDENCE OF SALVATION; or, The Direct Witness of 
the Spirit” is the titie of a neat little book, by the Rev. Everett S. 
Stackpole, D.D. It is intended to give certainty to the minds of 
all those who call themselves Christians, and to whom religion 
must be a personal reality. The volume is one which we imagine 
would be most in demand after revivals, when the reaction from 
excitement or from a high mental strain is sure to set in. _ Dr. 
Stackpole has been a teacher of theology in Italy, during many 


, years, and has a good deal of the evangelistic spirit, besides a sim- 


ple, unaffected and earnest style. He believes that certainty of 
salvation is definitely promised by the Holy Spirit. A wholesome 
conviction of sin is one of the first requisites, and he applies in 
effective language the witness of the conscience, the Spirit, the 
Word and faith. A fresh and timely book upon an old subject. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) A BRACE OF brown-cloth volumes 
calls for notice rather than criticism. Let all biblical scholars with 
short purses hear the good news! They all know Bishop C. J. 
Ellicott’s costly and voluminous Commentary on the Bible; they 
all know, also, how valuable are the special introductions written 
for each of the biblical books by such scholars as Plumptre, Payne- 
Smith, Rawlinson, Ginsburg, Gardiner, Aglen, Sanday, Spence, 
Boyd-Carpenter and many others. Now, these ‘ Plain Introduc- 
tions to the Books of the Bible” have been taken from the bulky 
and expensive series of Commentaries, and have been neatly printed 
in two volumes, one for the Old and one for the New Testa- 
ment, so that even a poor student can possess these treasures. 
The venerable Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol furnishes a string 


for the nosegay, by adding a preface, dated September 26, 1893. 
(Cassell Pub. Co.) 








THE PRINCIPAL of the Mansfield (Congregational) College at 
Oxford, England, who may be called the leading Independent and 
Nonconformist of Great Britain, is, in his personality, a bright and 
shining example. Apart from his books, which are always inspir- 
ing, helpful and full of the well-distilled spirit of vast learning, his 
triumph over bigotry and prejudice is one that should cheer the 
lonely thinker. When he started in the ministry, his very familiar- 
ity with what was called ‘‘new” theology and strange learning 
scared his more conservative and less-informed brethren, Warned 
away from prominent pulpits, he was obliged to content himself 
with an humble charge at Bathgate, in Scotland. A light like his 
could not be hidden under a bushel, and so, in due time, he was 
called to be the Principal of Mansfield College, which the Congre- 
gationalists of England have established at Oxford. His modesty 
is shown in the fact that the present volume, entitled ‘‘ Religion in 
History and in Modern Life,’’ was written ten years ago in his little 
manse. The book is not an essay in what it is the fashion to call 
Christian economics, but rather a discussion of the nature and action 
of the Christian religion as it has revealed and fulfilled itself in his- 
tory. Dr. Fairbairn’s mind dwells on the high regions of thought 
which lie above the fields of history, but within view. His delight 
is to live among the great certainties. God and man are his themes, 
but the man whom he has constantly in his eye is not the ideal and 
impossible man of the dreamer and sentimentalist, nor the creature 
of straw in the dogmatic library. The man whom he wants to help 
is the man of sweat and toil, of wrinkles and of rent-bills, Fur- 
thermore, his man is not simply the Scotsman, or the Londoner, 
or the American, though he is acquainted with all these. He knows, 
also, the inside of the Greek and the Chinaman and the Hindoo, 
and his stimulating pages show that he understands that which is 
common and that which differs among these varieties of the genus 
homo. He writes suggestively, asking what religion is, and dis- 
cussing the place and significance of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in religion. He makes a survey of the Christian 
religion in the first fifteen centuries of its existence, then in modern 
Europe, and then in modern life. The ideal of Christ, he tells us, 
is our hope for the future. Our hope for man is a more perfect 
and complete embodiment of the Christian religion. There is, 
furthermore, a lecture on the Church and the Working Classes, 
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which is a consummate analysis of the present situation. ‘* Modern 
democracy contains our last reserves, the rulers must be ruled,” 
but the only possible sovereign of the sovereign people is God who 
is Lord of the conscience. Even yet ‘there may be some parsons 
and deacons who feel a little bit nefvous at Dr. Fairbairn’s bold 
utterances ; but those who like tonic thought and do not fear moun- 
tain air will find this work enriching to heart and mind. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED By DR. W. J. ROLFE,CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Shakespeare Society of New York and ** Mr. L. L. 
Lawrence.” —The following correspondence, which is printed in 
The Critic at the request of the Trustees of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety of New York, explains itself :— 

‘*C AMBRIDGE, MASS., May 18, 1894. 
‘*Dr. THOMASR. PRICE, 
‘* Vice-President of the Shakespeare Society of New York. 

‘* DEAR SIR :—I have received several letters and circulars from 
‘Mr, L. L. Lawrence,’ who represents himself as ‘Clerk of the 
Publication Committee ’ of your Society and also as ‘ Acting Treas- 
urer.’ May I inquire whether he actually holds these offices, or is 
otherwise authorized to demand or to receive money alleged to be 
due the Society for fees, or as payment for books to be issued by 
the Society in continuation of the ‘ Bankside’ edition of Shakes- 
peare ? Pardon me for troubling you with this inquiry, and believe 
me Very respectfully yours, 

W. J. ROLFE. 

‘*T enclose one of the letters and one of the circulars mentioned. 

AR As 


263 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK. 
13 June, 1894. 

‘‘DR. WM, J. ROLFE, 405 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘* DEAR SIR:—Your letter of the 18th of May raised some 
questions that are so essential to the safety and honor of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, that I have deemed it wiser to submit 
it to a meeting of the Trustees of that Society. This meeting was 
held on yesterday; and I enclose the answer that the Board of 
Trustees wrote to your question, It is signed by four of. the five 
gentlemen that compose the Board. 

Yours very truly, 
THOS, R, PRICE, Vice-President of the S. S, of N. Y.” 





74 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
12 June, 1894. 

‘*DR. WM. J. ROLFE, 405 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘* DEAR SIR:—At the request of Dr. Thos. R. Price, we, the 
Trustees of the Shakespeare Society of New York, have consider- 
ed your letter of the 18th of May, in respect of certain circulars 
signed by Mr. L. L. Lawrence, asking whether this Mr. Lawrence 
holds any office of the Shakespeare Society and is authorized to de- 
mand or receive money due to the Society. 

‘** There is no Mr, L. L. Lawrence who is either a member of 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, or who is properly author- 
ized to use its name or to receive moneys in its name, Even if 
such a person existed, or were an official or employee of the Socie- 
ty, there is a resolution of the Society passed on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1889, that no officer of the Society has any authority to incur 
any obligation whatever involving the Society without the consent 
of the Executive Committee; and the Committee has never given 
its consent to the issue of the projected publication of which you 
write. * * ® All bills or circulars or receipts, purporting to be 
issued in the name of the Shakespeare Society of New York and 
— with the name of L. L. Lawréhce, are unauthorized and il- 

egal. 

** With thanks to you for your interest in the good name of the 
Society, and with full liberty to use this letter, we are 

Yours very respectfully, 

THOS. R. PRICE, 

Vice-President and Member of the Board of Trustees. 
W. W. NEvIN, 

‘Chairman Ex. Com. and Member of the Board of Trustees. 

Jas. F. REYNOLDS, 
Treasurer and Member of the Board of Trustees. 

Ws. H, FLEMING, 
Secretary and Member of the Board of Trustees. 
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International Courtesy 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The success of our international tribunal in settling the Alabama 
and Bering Sea difficulties provokes the inquiry whether a ‘* Tri- 
bunal of International Courtesy” might not be instituted wherein 
the ‘amenities of authors” to each other’s works might be 
brought under the laws of ordinary Christian decency and com- 
monsense. One would think that the ‘‘ nobody-reads-an-Ameri- 
can-book” stage of critical controversy were a thing as impossible 
as the revival of the old Blackwood or Edinburgh Review virus, or 
had at least been relegated to those purlieus of learning in the 
Teutoburger Forest where learned Germans still pelt each other 
with malodorous Billingsgate. Alas, however, this were trumpet- . 
ing Saturnia regna, the return of the Golden Age, all too prema- - 
turely! Two recent illustrations of the survival of the literary 
scalping spirit—and of the dire need of this tribunal—may be 
quoted, 

(1) All Chaucer scholars (and there are many in this country) 
welcomed with enthusiasm the admirable series of chapters on 
Chaucer which Prof. Lounsbury, a year or two ago, gave to the 
press as the ripe fruit of his life-long devotion to old Geoffrey. 
Many might hesitate to accept all the opinions reached by the ac- 
complished scholar in his many-sided and exhaustive review of the 
whole Chaucer question, but no unbiased person could help ad- 
miring and enjoying the grace of the style, the vigor of the argu- 
ment, the incisiveness of the expression, the varied learning 
and the ‘courtesy toward the views of others contained in the 
American scholar’s volumes, The book was a model of pungency, 
politeness and research in the view of many who have followed 
Chaucer through the thick and thin of the complicated controversy. 
Not so, however, thought the British Lion: he, in the person of 
Prof. Skeat, sends an aify letter to the Manchester Guardian in 
which he speaks with flippancy of the American’s labors as shal- 
low and already ‘‘ demolished ” by his (Skeat's) and Prof. Kitt- 
redge’s acumen! And as the ‘‘demolition” is spoken of in the 
past tense, no opportunity is allowed the poor Yale professor to re- 
ply except in an outre-tombe sort of fashion, in which his shade is 
suffered to speak faintly on the Plutonian shore ahd protest against 
the injustice of gods and men. Later, however, the professor does 
revive a little, and repjies in a fashion so far from posthumous 
that the ‘‘airy” Skeat drops his supercilious tone and is brought to 
his knees in a very sensible fashion: suddenly discovering that 
somebody besides himself really knows something about Chaucer 
after all. Now, how admirably a Tribunal of International 
Courtesy would have acted in this case, 

(2) A person by the name of Wyatt, as yet entirely unknown in 
the world of scholars, has lately published through the Cambridge 
(England) University Press an edition of the Anglo-Saxon epic of 
‘* Beowulf,” to which (in the preface) he appends the following 
note :—‘* There is a translation of Heyne’s edition [of ‘ Beowulf’) 
by two American professors; but they have taken the trouble to 
render their text perfectly worthless by appropriating all Heyne's 
emendations and omitting“his notes, which gave the readings of the 
MS.” 2 

The recklessness of this statement is only equalled by its ig- 
norance and discourtesy. The work of two reputable Ameri- 
can scholars—an acknowledged translation—is stigmatized in terms 
which one would hesitate to use of a highway robber. How, one 
may ask, if the American edition of ‘‘ Beowulf” is a ‘‘ translation,” 
can it be blamed for ‘‘ appropriating all Heyne’s emendations,” 
etc.? Should not an acknowledged translation, if it is conscientious, 
‘*appropriate” its original in every possible way? And as to the 
second statement, that the American edition omits Heyne’s notes, 

‘‘which gave the readings of the MS.,,” it is absolutely without 
truth. The fourth (American) edition of ‘‘ Beowulf,” which has 
now been before the public for some months, contains full forty 
pages of closely printed ‘‘ Notes” gathered, not from Heyne alone 
(whose notes are often useless), but from all the recent German, 
English, Norse, Dutch and American emenders and annotators, 


. such as Bugge, Ten Brink, Sievers, Earle, Hall, Wood, Cosijn, 


etc. 

Should not the Syndics of the University Press entrust their edit- 
ing to persons more acquainted with their topic and less inclined 
to indulge in inaccurate and irresponsible abuse than this most 
recent of criticasters, who signalizes his descent into the amphi- 
theatre by such a blare of untuned trumpets ? Has all amenity de- 

from literature, or is it a crime to be an American and an- 
ticipate by twelve years the work of an angry Briton? Let us 
have the ‘* International Tribunal” by all means. H, 
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Day and Night Music 


Tue multitudinous murmurings of Day ! 
The jocund motions that are in the trees, 
The flecks of sunshine tossing in the breeze, 
The meadow music that is miles away, 
The volant birds that cannot stay from song, 
The sound of woods and waters, spirits strong,— 
These, all of these, 
Are of the light, and to the Day belong. . 


Nor less, the populous breathings of the Night: 
The vast and vocal rhythms far and near 
Of the cicadas, and the tree-toads’ clear “ 
Exalted answer from their leafy height ; 
The bats that haunt the air with dusky whir, 
The myriad nameless things that are astir,— 
These all appear 

As myrmidons of Night and parts of her. 

Hartrorp, Conn. RicHaRD Burton. 





The Lounger 

FroM NORWICHTOWN, CONN,, ‘' A, C,”’ writes to me as follows: 
—‘'Some time ago, there appeared in The Critic a speech made by 
the President of the Century Co., before the Quill Club, in which 
it was said that a large percentage of the articles accepted by Zhe 
Century were from unknown contributors, who had never before 
written for the magazine. Now, being an ‘unknown’ myself, I 
shall probably never be satisfied that this is so, till I get something 
of my own accepted, But I wish to call your attention to the Cen- 
tury Co.’s ‘ad’ of the June number. After giving a list of the 
leading articles, all by famous people, it goes on to say that con- 
tributions are from Mark Twain, T. A, Janvier, E. C. Stedman, 
Brander Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, John Burroughs, and other 
‘well-known writers! So much for The Century. As for Harper's, 
Scribner's and The Cosmopolitan, the poor ‘unknown’ is treated 
in the same way. Now where does the young and unknown 
author come in? If the editor of 7#e Century really does hunt after 
budding genius, he seems to be having mighty poor luck. And if 
editors are as partial to the manuscripts of unknowns, as Mr. 
Howells says they are, it is rather queer that they do not print 
them oftener, but prefer to engage Mr. Howells to write for them 
a year ahead. What I would suggest is a whole number given 
over to the unfortunates—just as Scrzbner’s gave up a number to 
the World’s Fair. ‘The Consolation Number’ would be a good 
name for it, and it is a safe bet that the circulation would take a 
jump. Pardon me for inflicting this long letter on you, but I do 
it for the ‘cause,’ and in the hope that you may be able to make 
a paragraph out of it. If you do, it will be the first thing I have 
ever had printed.”’ 

* * 

CARMENCITA is no longer the rage, though her name and fame 
have not been utterly swamped by the newer renown of Duse and 
Paderewski, She was in her prime when Sargent, in painting her 

rtrait, paid in that way Art’s tribute to a sister art. She is not 
in her prime to-day, when, through her, Literature pays 7¢s tribute 
to an art older than the alphabet. To be described, at length, in 
the opening chapter of a novel by Charles Dudley Warner is as big 
a compliment in its way, as to be pictured, at length, by the young 
American who has so recently been elected a Royal Academician. 
It may not take the place of such popularity as the fair Spaniard en- 
joyed a few years since, and will not solace her for its loss, particu- 
larly as she will probably never see it, or be able to read it if she 
does. But it is a huge compliment, all the same, and shows anew 
that there are more ways than one of achieving eminence. The de- 
scription on the first pages of ‘‘ A Golden House” in Harper's for 
July is a masterpiece—the description not only of Carmencita, but 
of the studio and of the fashionable audience assembled in a popu- 
lar artist’s studio at midnight, to see the dancer whom all the men 
had already seen in an unfashionable music-hall. 

* * «# 

A POPULAR AMERICAN author was asked, some time ago, to 
write a biographical sketch of his uncle (a man of some profes- 
sional reputation in his day), and to furnish a portrait to accompany 
it. He had no difficulty in preparing the sketch, but the portrait 
bothered him, for his relative had been dead for years, and only 
one likeness of him (a daguerreotype) existed, and in this the face 
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was so scratched and blurred as to be unrecognizable. But my 
friend is a man of resources. Going by night to the family bury- 
ing-ground on the old homestead, he opened his uncle’s. grave, 
raised without trouble the lid of the coffin, and with the aid of a 
magnesium-lamp succeeded in taking a photograph of the face be- 
fore it crumbled away under exposure to the air! A composite 
photograph was then made from this posthumous portrait and the 
old daguerreotype (in which the clothing was clearly shown), and 
a likeness produced which was recognized at a glance by a non- 
ogenarian friend of the, subject. The biographical sketch, illus- 
trated with this rather gruesome picture, has since appeared in a 
popular magazifie, But the story of the portrait has not hitherto 


been told. 
*. * * 
AN ‘‘ABANDONED FARMER” from the region around New 
Canaan, Conn., writes to me as follows :—‘‘ Just a word or two in 


protest at Mr. W. H. Bishop’s remarks in your columns on May 
19. No one who has exploited abandoned farms has ever claimed 
—so far as 1 know—that they are good farms in the sense that they 


" yield large crops, or are in populous districts, or that the buildings 


on them are in summer-cottage order. If they were, I hardly think 
they would be abandoned, as many of them are, all through the 
country about me. My place could have been had for $150 a year, 
or even less, but the owners reserved the right of turning me out 
at any time if a purchaser happened along; so I simply offered them 
$200 for a lease of a term of years and the privilege of not being 
disturbed. The place can be bought for $1600, To the east of 
me are 70 acres for $1800; to the south, the same for less money ; 
and up the road, back of an orchard, is a cottage with garden and 
surrounded by fruit-trees, for $4 or $5 a month, and for sale at 
$400 or $500. And none of these are ‘sterile, lonesome tracts,’ 
but are just the places for any one who is truly and wholesomely 
fond of the country, and who doesn’t have to get four mails a day 
and have the morning and evening papers delivered at his door. If 
Mr. Bishop wants to buy a ‘good’ farm for garden, truck or dairy 
purposes, he'll have to pay from $5000 to $20,000 for it. If he 
wants pure air, the woods, the birds and ‘all outdoors,’ he can find 
them within an hour and a half or two hours from New York, on a 
Connecticut abandoned farm, for very little.”’ 
*- * * 

THE JUNE NUMBER of Zhe Jnlander, which, it may not be 
superfluous to state, is ‘‘a monthly magazine by the students of 
Michigan University,’ contains an article on ‘‘ The Pathological 
Element in Literature,’ more or less apropos of a review of Mr. H. 
S, Salt’s study of ‘‘ Richard’ Jefferies” in 7he Critic of March 3. 
The article starts with the statement of a surprising fact concerning 
the reviewer, and ends in the air, clearly demonstrating that the 
turtle whose brains were removed and the cavity stuffed with cot- 
ton, might have written essays as well as reviews, But the stu- 
dents of Michigan University should be taught to discriminate be- 
tween ‘‘lie” and ‘‘ lay": even turtles with cotton-filled brain cavi- 
ties might be expected to make so broad a distinction as this. 

* * * 

SINCE ASKING for information about the cicada, I have found 
interesting articles on the subject in Harper's Weekly and The 
Literary Digest, both of June 30. It would seem that the insect 
spends the term of its ante-mortem interment, so to call it, in de- 
vouring roots. 

’ * * * 

IF ONE WERE ASKED to guess the authorship of the three- 
column article in last Sunday’s Wor/d, with its picture of an officer 
on horseback, leaping over a dead body and waving his hat to his 
men, he would make many misses before naming Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. The phrase ‘‘ the poet-banker,” always a harsh one to 
the poet's own ear, has become so familiar in the ear of the public, 
that we are apt to forget that the poet was ever anything du¢ a 
banker—or the banker anything but a poet. During the War, 
however, he was a newspaper correspondent—and those of us who 
are too young to have read his despatches from the field can get a 
capital idea of what they must have been from ‘‘ With Hancock at 
Williamsburg” described here ‘‘ from note-book and memory,”’— 
a description of the affair that won for its hero the epithet of 
‘* superb.” 

* * & 

Mr. STEDMAN’S a/ma mater, Yale, has just conferred upon the 
poet, critic and (ex)war-correspondent her highest honorary degree, 
that of LL.D. (He was already an L.H.D. of Columbia.) At 
the Alumni dinner, afterwards, Mr. Stedman’ spoke effectively in 
behalf of the ent of Yale’s staff of professors and instruc- 
tors in English and English literature. 
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London Letter 


THE FORTHCOMING EVENT of most interest to English and 
American lovers of literature is the installation of the Keats Me- 
morial at Hampstead Parish Church, and the arrangements are well 
on their way to completion, The ceremony is to take place on 
Monday, July 16, at four o’clock, and the letters of invitation are, 
I believe, about to go into print under no less noteworthy and 
distinguished hands than those of Mr. William Morris at the Kelm- 
scott Press. The programme is as yet incomplete, but it is hoped 
that the American donors will be represented by Mr. Bret Harte, 
while the memorial will be received on behalf of Englishmen of 
letters by Mr. Edmund Gosse. After the addresses Dr. Alexander 
C. Mackenzie wiil perform upon the organ of the church selections 
from his symphony ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci.”” The occasion 
is a very grateful one, and such of the American subscribers as 
travel to Hampstead for the first time will doubtless find much to 
interest them in the neighborhood with which Keats was so 
familiar, 

The church itself will not, I fear, attract them greatly. It is a 
comparatively modern building, having been finished in 1747 to 
supplant the older church which was pulled down two years pre- 
viously, It is hideous with galleries, and as little ecclesiastical in 
architecture as well could be; indeed, it is worth remarking that 
the chancel stands at the west end of the church, and the tower at 
the east. To some extent this is due to the lie of the land, for 
the church is set upon a steep incline, running up from west to 
east, and it would scarcely have been safe to build the tower other- 
where than at the east and where it faces down that quaint old 
thoroughfare, Church Row—high, red-brick buildings with twisted 
ironwork railings before, and well-weeded gardens behind,—just 
such a street as one imagines in Cranford. The interior of the church 
has recently been decorated by Messrs. Clayton & Bell in a rich 
scheme of color, consisting chiefly of dull red and peacock blue, 
which is by no means ill-suited to the character of the stucco- 
adornments. The organ is a good one, and Dr. Mackenzie's re- 
cital on the sixteenth is sure to be a musical treat. 

But the haunts of Keats lie rather north of the church, north, 
too, of Mr. Walter Besant’s pretty road house, from the windows 
of which the bright spire is conspicuously discerned. Keats's earlier 
Hampstead days were spent in John Street, but the ‘more, famous 
of them in Well Walk, in a house next door to the Wales Tavérn. 
From here he would stroll to the avenue of limes, still known as 
‘* Keats's Avenue.’’ There was a wooden seat at one end of it, and 
here he would sit of an evening, book in hand, and here his friends 
would seek him out for a chat. Leigh Hunt used to come up to 
talk with him, from his nook in the hollow of the Vale of Health, 
and here he brought Samuel Taylor Coleridge on the day when 
Keats and Coleridge shook hands for the last time, and the latter 
said to Hunt as they turned away, ‘‘ There is death in that hand.” 
Beyond the Vale of Health, on the further side of the heath, is the site 
of the old rifle-butts, a low-lying plateau with a bank of green be- 
hind, and it was here, on the edge of the higher ground, that 
Keats wrote ‘‘I stood tip-toe upon a little hill.’’ All these memor- 
able spots, still free from the jerry builder and the mason’s barrow, 
are within an easy stroll of one another, and our visitors will surely 
find much to attract them to our Hampstead heights. Nor do the 
memories end with Keats. Joanna Baillie and Constable, the artist, 
are buried in the churchyard. The house next door to Jack Straw’s 
castle on the edge of the heath was once the residence of Mr. 
Samuel Hoare, much frequented of Wordsworth, Crabbe, Rogers 
and Campbell; Dr. Johnson lived in Froqnal; William Blake in a 
farm-house over against the heath; Addison was wont to dine at 
the Bull and Bush, and the mother of the late Laureate died in 
Well Walk. The paths are full of memories and peopled by 
fancies, and I envy our friends their first impressions of our ro- 
mantic hillside. 

The interests of the present week have been inevitably, in the 
face of birth and death, less literary than social. The tragedy of 
President Carnot’s death is, we are told, to be celebrated in an ode 
by Mr. Swinburne in the forthcoming number of 7he Nineteenth 
Century.” The birth of a prince of the house of York has not, how- 
ever, attracted our singers—with one exception. The child was 
born at ten o'clock on Saturday night; and Mr. Eric Mackay, with 
commendable assiduity, had prepared a number of verses in time for 
Monday morning's. Daly Telegraph. The lines prophesied that 
the infant prince would ‘‘ achieve renown” and **gild the glories 
of his race By God's abiding potency of grace.” There were 
other expressions to the same effect. 
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The performances of ‘* Madame Sans-Géne,"’ at the Gaiety The- 
atre, have stirred the playgoing public to something like enthusiasm. 
It is announced that Mr. Henry Irving has acquired the English 
stage-rights, with a view to Miss Ellen Terry's appearing in the princ- 
ipal part; and also that Mr. Max Beerbohm, author of the much 
discussed ‘‘ Defence of Cosmetics” in The Yellow Book, is going 
to exploit the play in America. But I cannot say whether these 
things are facts. 

Meanwhile the most interesting event upon the stage this week - 
has been the production, by Mr, Willard, of Mr, J. M. Barrie’s play 
‘*The Professor's Love Story,” with which American audiences 
are already familiar. This pretty, unconventional piece has proved 
an immediate success; Mr. Willard seems to have given earnest in 
it of powers as yet unattributed to him, and Miss Bessie Hatter’s 
girlish impersonation of the heroine is universally popular, When 
the curtain fell on the first night, Mr. Willard asked the audience 
whether he might wire to Mf. Barrie’s sick-room at Kirriemuir the 
verdict ‘of ‘‘success,” and his inquiry was greeted by a roar of 
assent, It is to be hoped: that such cheery news may help the 
author further towards convalescence, By the bye, there is a report 
that one of Mr. Willard’s next assumptions will be Count Fosco in 
the evergreen ‘‘ Woman in White.” 

Last week I alluded to certain identifications which had been 
traced in the characters of ‘‘ The Green Bay Tree.’’ Since then 
one of the authors of this work has absolutely denied the imputa- 
tion, and, it is said, threatens the penalties of the law of libel 
against some provincial paper which has commented on the matter 
with unnecessary freedom. It seems that the author himself was 
among the characters supposed to be portrayed; and the individual 
with whom he was identified was so incorrigible a rascal that he 
naturally resented the comparison, It will be safer in future to ap- 
pend a key to literary puzzles of this kind, and so avoid all indis- 
cretions of the ingenious journalist. 

This morning’s post has brought to the offices of London pub- 
lishers two circulars which may reasonably give them pause, The 
letters are from Messrs. Mudie and Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son 
respectively, and contain a proposal which strikes at the root of 
the question of the three-volume novel, The two great librarians 
state that the demand for the three-volume novel is greatly increas- 
ing, and that its increase implies a loss to them, If the book is a 
specially good one, they argue, a cheap edition in one volume fol- 
lows hard upon the three volumes, and they are left with a load of 
the earlier edition useless on their hands, If the book is a 
poor one, they have no sale for the three-volume edition when 
once it falls out of demand; and so, in either case, they find them- 
selves worsted, They propose, therefore, that at the end of the 
present year a new system shall be established. No three-vol- 
ume novel shall cost more than four shillings a volume, and no 
cheap edition shall be issued within a year of the first appearance 
of the book. At first sight it is difficult to estimate the effect 
which such an innovation would have upon the publishing trade: it 
is safe, however, to injure the author's profits, The concession is 
not likely to be made without searchings of heart on all sides; 
and if ever there was an opportunity for publishers to combine and 
offer united opposition to the great monopolists of the book-trade, 
the present is the moment. Probably such a trades-union will be 
found impossible, but the chance is undoubtedly here, if only it be 
taken up with vigor. 

It must have been a shock to many people to open their papers 
this morning, and to read of the death, at the nap of twenty-nine, 
of Mr. John Underhill, a young man of letters who had rapidly es- 
tablished for himself a distinguished reputation. Mr, Underhill 
came to town some eight years ago, and was at first connected with 
the staff of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. Thence he followed Mr, 
Stead to The Review of Reviews, and latterly had given much of 
his time to editorial work. It is only about two years since he is- 
sued an edition of ‘‘ The Athenian Oracle,’’ and last year his ‘‘ Gay,” 
in the Muses Library, earned hearty commendation. He had, I 
believe, received much kindly help and encouragement from Mr. 
Walter Besant and Mr, Austin Dobson. But his own energy was 
his worst enemy. How far the brain-fever from which he died 
was directly caused, how far it was merely accentuated by over- 
work, it would be difficult to say; at any rate it is certain that for 
months he had been ‘‘ attempting three men’s duty” with a love 
for work which was simply insatiable. To the penalties of that 
love he has at last succumbed; and all who knew him will lament 
a genial, companionable spirit, and regret a career of great prom- 
ise cruelly curtailed. 


LONDON, June 29, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 












The 
' Boston Letter 


THE ECHO of educational news has not died away, although all 
the coramencements are over. At Radcliffe College they are talk- 
ing about the large number of young women who have applied for 
admission for thecoming year. Fifty-three have successfully passed 
their examinations, so that, without doubt, the entering class of 
next fall will be the largest in the history of the College. During 
the past few years the Harvard Annex has been a great feeder for 
other schools, supplying them with instructors and teachers, and 
this year is no exception, as several graduates have already received 
offers from prominent schools, One of the notable art additions to 
Fay House at Radcliffe College, is the half-length oil-portrait of 
the President, Mrs. Agassiz, painted by Mrs. Henry Whitman, the 
well-known Boston artist. Women, by the way, have come in for 
a fair share of the honorary degrees this year, judging by a com- 
plete list of all the degrees given by the colleges, recently published 
in The Boston Transcr#pt. While the higher degrees. do not 
seem to have been awardad to many of the other sex, | find that 
Master of Arts was conferred on Miss Sarah E. Boyle of Providence, 
by Brown, and on Miss Rebecca Corwin, Mrs. A. G. Gulock of 
San Sebastian, Spain, and Miss E. C. Parsons, by Mt. Holyoke. 
The 7ranscript states that, in all, 157 honorary degrees have been 
confered, Brown leading the list with 17, Yale following with 12, 
while Harvard, Dartmouth and Colgate each gave 7. As_ usual, 
the clergymen received the bulk of the honors, 63 degrees, mostly 
D,D.’s, being given to them; nine degrees went to college presidents 
and 22 were awarded to professors. New England held her su- 
premacy. well by receiving 55 out of the ‘total number, while Bos- 
ton received more than a quarter of all the degrees awarded to 
Massachusetts people. Alas for New York City! With three and 
one-half times as much ‘population, she received only one more 
than twice as many degrees as did Boston. While ten foreigners 
received honorary degrees from our American colleges, one for- 
eigner has received a more unique honor, in the call extended to 
him by Harvard. For some years past it has been the custom of 
Harvard to call prominent clergy as college preachers. At 
first these preachers were taken entirely from Boston or the imre- 
diate vicinity, the late Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 
Donald of Winchester, Bishop Lawrence, the late Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie and other distinguished divines gladly giving their ser- 
vices. Then the invitations were extended to New York, and later 
as far as Columbus, Ohio, to Dr. Washington Gladden of that 
city. Now, however, an English clergyman has been invited, the 

Rev. Joseph Estlin Carpenter of Manchester College, Oxford. He 
fills the vacancy ‘caused by the retirement of the Rev, Dr. Gladden 
and will begin his services in September. Mr, Carpenter is about 

40 contd of age and is the grandson of Dr. Laut Carpenter, a very 

active theologian of this century, Both as a Unitarian preacher 

and as a translator and editor Mr. Carpenter has been prominent. 

He translated ‘‘ Outlines of the History of Religions” from the 
Dutch, and has also made a name as a-Sanscrit scholar. 

To the Worcester Polytechnic Institute a prominent Ameri- 
can has been called, Dr. Thomas > Mendenhall, recently Super- 
intendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
resignation of Dr. Homer C. Fuller left the Presidency of the Insti- 
tute vacant, and tothat office Dr. Mendenhall has been elected. 
He and his family sailed the other day for Europe, but it is under- 
eee’ that he will accept and enter upon his duties on the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Zala has stirred up the good people of Boston this week by a 
rumor that the Custom House had refused to admit one of his 
novels, It seems that there is a law against the passing of obscene 
works through the Government office, and when this report led to a 
gathering of the opinions of prominent people of Boston, a difference 
was found to exist. At the Public Library, however, there was but 
one voice: the Trustees allow very few of Zola’s books to be circu- 
lated, while those supposed to be the most immoral are marked 
with the stars that forbid their use without the permission of the 
Board of Trustees. As the Collector of the Port of Boston has 
since denied that the question of passing Zola’s novels has come up 
here, the immediate interest in the question has died away. It is 
possible that the reported exclusion originated in the Springfield 
district. Writing of the Public Library reminds me that one of the 
authorities on art has incidently given a little thrust at our big, 
white library building, that now awaits its thousands of books to 
become the gathering-place of readers. Prof. D. Despradelle, who 
holds the chair of architecture at the Institute of Technology, in 
criticising the other day the proposed adornment of Copley Square, 
could not’ help saying that the new library building ‘though 
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monumental is truly rather cold.” He suggests that the stiffness 
in the foreground be overcome by introducing some movement and 
color about the entrance. Boston people, however, have accepted 
the Library and probably will not look with favor upon any 
changes. 


BOSTON, July to, 1894. CHARLES E. L, WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


THE FIRE WHICH DESTROYED the greatest of the World’s 

Fair buildings last Thursday evening was the most fitting and 

dramatic extinction that they could possibly -have had. Many of 

us have dreamed of such an end for them—I have even expressed 

the wish in this column,—but few imagined that Providence would 

take the matter so effectively into its own hands. The grounds 

were desolate enough before the fire, so melancholy was it to see 

the great buildings falling into decay. The impression they made 

upon one bore interesting testimony to the necessity of utility in 
architecture, of the adaptation of the design to its proper purpose, 

for, as soon as these structures lost their excuse for. being and be- 
came mere empty shells, they lost, too, mysteriously, inevitably, 

something of their beauty. The absence of the human interest 
made another great change, for the grounds were generally intense- 
ly still. But the fire has arrested decay and accomplished in a 
moment the dissolution which would otherwise have required months, 

or even years. In less than three hours the work was done, and 

the fire, which began in the terminal station, had swept over most 
of the Park and laid low the buildings for Administration, Electric- 
ity, Mines and Mining, Manufacture, Agriculture and Machinery. 

The illumination was magnificent, but so deceptive that from Lin- 
coln Park the fire appeared to be down town, while forty miles away, 
at Lake Forest, people thought that Fort Sheridan, two miles to 
the south, was burning. The firemen worked under a great disad- 
vantage, as the hydrants had recently been removed and they were 
forced to pump water from the lagoons. They managed, however, 
to save the Transportation Building, which caught fire several 
times, and the Government Building, whose destruction would have 
endangered the Museum. From the Record | take this description 
of the fall of the huge building for Manufactures and Liberal Arts :— 
‘Suddenly the top of the great building, more than 200 feet in air, 
began to waver; the next moment it sank downward, slowly at 
first, and then with a swift, overpowering dash it was carried to 
the ground. So great had been the force of the fall that the iron 
arches and girders were wrenched loose and hurled downward with 
the burning roof. A great wave of cinders and sparks rolled out- 
ward, hung for a moment over the waters of the lagoon, and then 
descended slowly like burning thistle-down. In the great glare of 
light which followed, the trees showed unnaturally dark against an 
inky sky.”’ The financial loss will fall upon the Columbian Sal- 
vage Company, which paid $80,000 for the buildings. 

The Vanished City was singularly beautiful on the day after the 
fire. The Lake was in one of its most gorgeous moods; a stiff 
breeze had changed the tips of the waves to foam, which danced 
over the water's pale yellow and bright green and wide stretches of 
purple. As I rounded the island, which grows more lovely every 
day, in one of the familiar launches, I saw across the waste 
of ruins the statue of the Republic standing, as of old, high out of 
the waters of the lagoon. Its effect in the midst of that desolation 
was magical. One was thrilled by the wonder of its escape from 
destruction. In these perilous times, when Chicago seems to be a 
seat of war, it was like a direct inspiring message that ‘‘God reigns 
and the Government at Washington still lives.” A thin, blue, misty 
smoke hung over the vast ruins, which hardly rose above the level 
of the ground. The huge girders were twisted and bent as if they 
were made of wire. A few pillars remained upright in the Mines 
Building, and many of the arches of Machinery Hall still stand. 
The domes of the latter structure fell almost intact, and the Winged 
Victories which surmounted them still stand erect and triumphant 
in the ruins. The little Convent of La Rabida escaped by a mira- 
cle, but the beautiful Agricultural Building is a waste. . It looks as 
it did in the spring of ’92, when nothing was visible except the piles 
driven for its foundation. These, black now instead of white, are 
about all that is left of it. The little that remained of the stately 
MacMonnies fountain was still blazing when I saw it, but the 
great bulls and horses on either side of the Basin stood at their 
posts, undisturbed by the disaster they had witnessed. It was not 
all a disaster, though, and melancholy as this finale is since it is the 
end, it is not unworthy of the haunting memories which fill the 
place with color. 


The University of Chicago, which is delightfully ignorant of hard 
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times, has just received a present of another million. _ $600,000 of 
this comes from Mr. Rockefeller, $100,000 from Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson, and the rest was given in smaller amounts, The gifts to 
the University, as announced by President Harper at the convoca- 
tion, amount in all to $7,340,000, and of this over $4,000,000 
comes from Mr. Rockefeller. One of the most recent presents is 
that of Mrs, Frederick Haskell, who gives $100,000 for building an 
Oriental museum in memory of her husband, and $20,000 to endow 
a lectureship of comparative religion. This chair has been given 
to Dr. John H. Barrows, who planned and carried to success the 
Congress of Religions last fall. The summer term at the Univer- 
sity began last week, with more than 400 students in attendance. 
There is a large percentage of graduate students among them, 
many having been teachers and some even professors, 
CHICAGO, July 10, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


‘‘Balade that Chaucier Made’’ 


IN The Atheneum of June 9, Prof. W. W. Skeat prints the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ balade,”” which he has discovered, labelled as above, 
amongst some manuscripts newly acquired by the British Muse- 
um, He says:— 

‘Internal evidence assigns it to Chaucer beyond doubt. It is 
the most complete example that exists of his mastery over the tech- 
nicalities of rhythm. It comprises three stanzas, each of mzne lines, 
in the difficult metre of a part of ‘ Anelida and Arcite.’ But it 
surpasses anything found in'that poem, because it actually exhibits 
only ¢wo rhyme-endings in the whole poem (exclusive of the En- 
voy). A few such examples occur in Hoccleve. I once drew at- 
tention to this, and added that it was most unlikely that Hoccleve 
invented the metre for himself. I said that he certainly copied it 
from some poem by Chaucer which has not come down tous. And 
now, behold, here itis! It Aas come down to us, and we did not 
know it. I now give an exact transcript, with all the faults in 
spelling of the unique original, However, | supply, within brack- 
ets, two words that are required to complete the sense and metre; 
and I similarly supply the missing line by slightly altering a line 

which occurs in Chaucer’s ‘ Balade-to Rosemounde’ :— 


‘* So hath my hert[e] caught in rémembraunce 

Yowre beaute hoole, and stidefast gouernaunce, 
Yowre vertues al{le] and yowre hie noblesse, - 

That yow to serue is sette al my plesaunce, 

So wel me likith youre womanly contenaunce, 

Youre fresshe fetures and,youre comlynesse, 
That, whiles I live, myn hert to his maystresse 

Yow hath ful chose in triev [sic] perseueraunce 
Neuer to chaunge, for no maner distresse. 


** And sith I shal do [you] this obseruaunce 
Al my live, withouten displesaunce, 
Yow for to serue with al my besynesse, 
[I pray yow, do to me som daliaunce, ] 
and have me somwhat in your souuenaunce, 

My woful hert[e] suffrith grete duresse ; 
And [loke] how humb[le]ly, with al symplesse, 
My wil I cénforme to’ your ordynaunce, 

As you best list my peynes for to redresse. 


* Considryng eke, how I hange in balaunce 

In your servicé; suche, loo ! is my chaunce, 
Ktidyng grace, whan that yowre gertilnesse 

Of my grete woo list do allegeaunce, 

And with youre pité me som wise avaunce, 
In ful rebatyng of myn hevynesse: 
And thynkith be raison that wommanly noblesse 

Shuld nat desire for til do the outrance 

Ther-as she yndith non vnbuxumnesse. 


LENUOYE 
* Auctour of norture, lady of plesaunce, 
Soueraigne of beaute, floure of wommanhede, 
Take ye non hede vnto my Ignoraunce, 
But this receyvith of yowre goodelyhede; 
Thynkyng that 1 have caught in rémembraunce 
Yowre beaute hole, your stidefast gouernaunce, 
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‘‘The Brontés at Brussels”’ 


To find a living link to connect us directly with Charlotte Bronté’s 
youth is a discovery as unexpected as it is romantic. The original 
of M. Pelet and M. Paul Emanuel—the friend and teacher immor- 
talizedin ‘‘ The Professor” and ‘‘ Villette ”—is still living, according 
to Frederika Macdonald, who has some interesting reminiscences 
of ‘‘The Brontés at Brussels” in the July Woman at Home. 
‘‘ Thirty years ago,” she says, ‘‘ that is to say seven years after 
Charlotte Bronté’s death, and nineteen years after she had quitted 
the Pensionnat in the Rue d’Isabelle, I was myself a schoolgirl in 
the classrooms,” where, ‘‘ amongst the influences in the air, was 
the knowledge that a famous woman of genius, unrecognized, had, 
many years ago, matured her gifts of intellect and imagination 
under our own much esteemed professor.” A little further she 
adds :—~Monsieur Héger, as I recollect him, nineteen years after he 
was Charlotte Bronté’s actual teacher, was very much what she 
described him to have been in one of her earlier letters (May 








‘** * * Note the delicate way in which the last two lines of the 
Envoy catch up the echo of the first two lines of the poem. There 
is nothing so harmonious in all English literature, except the par- 
allel case in which the very same master the line ending 
with the same word remembraunce at the end of his ‘ Complaint of 
Anelida.’ And this consideration clinches the whole matter, and 
precludes the possibility that the poem can be spurious.” 





CHARLOTTE BRonTé’s PORTRAIT OF EMILY 


1842)—A man of power as to mind, but very choleric and irritable 
as to temper. Choleric and irritable he certainly was: but a man 
of an extraordinarily tender heart, as well as a powerful mind, whose 
most terrible moods—and his moods were sometimes terrible— 
would suddenly melt and soften at the spectacle of any token of 
genuine distress, But what an admirable master he was—a man 
of genius born to the vocation of teacher! * * * Monsieur 
Héger, 1 am happy to say, is still living. Within the last few 
months the feebleness of his great age has, to some extent, crept 
over the indomitable mind, that resisted its attacks until now with 
characteristic courage and vigor. But, after all, vigorous and 
indomitable, and above all supremely loveable, Ae will always live 
on, for readers of Charlotte Bronté, under the transfigured and 
idealised form of M. Paul.” The article contains a detailed 
description of Mme. Héger’s Brussels school, which served as 
model for the descriptions in the two works by Charlotte mentioned 
above. Two of Charlotte's former pupils, whom the writer 
unearthed while gathering the material for her article, supplied her 
with some information about the great author's gifts and short- 
comings asateacher. The numerous illustrations include several 
interesting views of the school, one of the ‘‘Allée Défendue,” and 
the portrait of Emily, drawn by Charlotte, which is reproduced 
herewith. ; 
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Carnot, Lincolri, Garfield 


(The Nineteenth Century} 
DEATH, winged with fire of hate from deathless hell 
Wherein the souls of anarchs hiss and die, 
With stroke as dire has cloven a heart as high 
As twice beyond the wide sea’s westward swell 


The living lust of death had power to quell 
Through ministry of murderotis hands whereby 
Dark fate bade Lincoln's head and Garfield’s lie 

Low even as his who bids his France farewell. 


France, now no heart that would not weep with thee 
Loved ever faith or freedom. From thy hand 
The staff of State is broken: hope, unmanned 
With anguish, doubts if freedom’s self be free. 
The snake-souled anarch’s fang strikes all the land 
Cold, and all hearts unsundered by the sea. 
A. C, SWINBURNE, 


Andrew Lang on Purpose-Novels 


WE MAKE the following extract from the most ‘‘ timely ” portion 
of Mr, Lang's speech at the annual Banquet of the Royal Academy :— 
‘* Though I have some optimistic remarks to end with, it does 
appear to myself that the British novel suffers from divers banes or 
curses, The first is the spread of elementary education. Too 
many naturally non-literary people of all ranks are now goaded 
into acquiring a knowledge of the invention of Cadmus. When 
nobody could read, except people whose own literary nature im- 
lied them to learn, better books were written, because the public, 
if relatively few, was absolutely fit. Secondly, these newly educated 
people insist on our next curse—‘ actuality,’ They live solely in 
the distracted moment, whereas true literature lives ingfhe absolute, 
in the past that, perhaps, never was present, and that is eternal, 
‘lives, in fantasy.’ Shakespeare did not write plays about con- 
tem ‘problems’. The Greek dramatists deliberately chose 
their topics in the tales of Troy, and. Thebes, and Atreus’s line. 
The very Fijians, as Mr. Basil Thomson informs us, ‘ will tell of 
and giants and canoes greater than mountains, and of women 
irer than the women of these days, and-of doings so strange that 
the jaws of the listeners fall apart.’ Zhey don’t deal with prob- 
lems about the propriety of cannibalism or the casuistry of poly- 
gamy. The Athenians fined, for his modernité, the author of a 
lay on the fall of Miletus, because he ‘feminded them of their mis- 
ortunes.’ But many of our novelists do nothing byt remind us of 
our misfortunes. ovels are becoming tracts on Parish Councils, 
Free Love and other inflammatory topics, and the reason of this 
ruin is that the vast and the naturally non-literary majority can 
now read, and, of course, ean only read about the actual, about 
the noisy, wrangling montent. This is the bane of the actual. Of 
course, I do not maintain that contemporary life is tabooed against 
novelists. But if novels of contemporary life are to be literature, 
are to be permanent, that life must either be treated in the spirit 
of romance and fantasy, as by Balzac and the colossally fantastic 
Zola, or in the spirit of humor, as by Charles de Bernard, Field- 
ing, Thackeray, Dickens. The thrifty plan of giving us sermons, 
politics, fiction, all in one stodgy sandwich, produces no permanent 
literature, produces but temporary ‘tracts for the times.’ Fortun- 
ately, we have among us many novelists—young ones, luckily— 
who are true to the primitive and eternal, the Fijian, canons of 
fiction. We have Oriental romance from the author of ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’ We have the humor and tenderness—cer- 
tainly not Fijian, | admit—which produced that masterpiece, ‘A 
Window in Thrums’; we have the adventurous fancy that gives us 
‘A Gentleman of France,’ ‘The Master. of Ballantrae,’ ‘ Micah 
Clarke,’ ‘The Raiders,’ ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ and the truly 
primeval or troglodyte imagination which, as we read of the fight 
between a knob-nosed Kaffir dwarf and a sacred crocodile, brings 
us into touch with the first hearers of Heracles’s, or Beowulf’s, or 
Grettir's deeds, ‘so strange that the jaws of the lis‘eners fall apart.’ 
Thus we possess outlets for escape from ourselves and from to-day. 
We can still dwell, now and then, in the,same air of pleasure as 
our fathers have breathed since the days of Homer. Such are the 
rather intolerant ideas of a book~ » who by no means grudges 
the pleasure which other readers receive from what does not please 
“him to enthusiasm, And pleasure, not edification, is the end of 
all art. We are all pleased when we write; a public of one 
enthusiast every author enjoys, and the literary men who depreci- 
ate the oe own art, or profession, may not be consciously 
but they are decidedly perverse.” 
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Prof. Whitney’s Reputation Abroad 


THE FOLLOWING communications from England and Germany 
would show (if further proof were needed at this late day) in what 
high honor the late Prof. Whitney was held by his fellow-workers 
in Europe. 





( Translation) 
To THE EpitTors OF THE CRITIC :-— 

William Dwight Whitney was, in my opinion, one of the most 
manysided, discerning, thorough and conscientious Sanscritists of 
the present time. His contributions to science are so important 
that even distant posterity will use them with grateful recognition. 
His numerous polemical articles, which found their origin in his 
uncommonly clear view, are at times rather sharp, but, on the 
whole, just. Whoever was hurt by his shafts was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the provocation was his own. I, too, have had 
many a discussion with him, but have never ceased to esteem him 
highly and to count him among my friends. Whitney’s death is a 
great loss: from his unclouded brain we might still have expected 
many important contributions to science. 


Leipzig, June 24, 1894. O, BOHTLINGK. 
(for fifty-years Honorary Member American Oriental Society). 





Orientalists throughout the world have suffered an irreparable 
loss by the death of Prof. W. D. Whitney. The inestimable value 
of his services both to Sanskrit and to the whole range of philolog- 
ical research, is so well known that I should consider it an imper- 
tinence to write anything in proof of it. This is the duty of Amer- 
ican scholars, who have, no doubt, already given full particulars, 
and done ample justice to the world-wide reputation which Prof. 
Whitney achieved by his accurate scholarship, great learning and 
indefatigable industry. I regard it as a privilege to have reckoned 
Prof. Whitney among my personal friends, 

M. MONIER WILLIAMS, K,C,I.E., D.C.L., PH.D., LL.D., 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

JUNE 22, 1894. 





Prof. Whitney’s death is felt as a great loss by all European San- 
skritists. I did not agree with him on some points, especially on 
the value of Panini and his school, and of Hindu philosophy; but 
this divergence of opinion only makes me the more anxious to ex- 
press my profound respect for his scholarship. I will not dwell on 
his many other valuable publications; but I would particularly men- 
tion his admirable Sanskrit Grammar, which has been of the great- 
est use for the scientific study of Sanskrit in connection with Vedic 
literature and Comparative Philology. By this book he gave us a 
new instrument for our work. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 22, 1894. E. B, COWELL, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 


The World’s Grand Old Men 


[The Westminster Budget) 

Mr. Gladstone's splendid. mental and physical powers serve to 
recall other celebrated instances in modern times, where remark- 
able vitality preserved life far beyond the ordinary span. Thus, 
Titian, who spent all his life about a Court, painted a fine picture 
at the age of ninety-six. At ninety-nine he still retained his energy 
for work, and undertook a large picture for the Franciscans. Un- 
fortunately, he died of the plague in his hundredth year, or there is 
no knowing what he might not still have achieved. Michaelangelo, 
too, the most distinguished sculptor of the modern world, was 
working away most energetically in his eighty-eighth year. * * * 
Crébillon, the French dramatist, wrote his ‘‘Le Triumvirat” at 
the age of eighty-one, and did not die till seven years after that. 
At the age of eighty-three, Voltaire superintended the arrange- 
ments for the performance of his last tragedy, ‘‘Irene.” Frances 
Burney, Madame d’Arblay, was writing away briskly at the mem- 
oirs of her father in her eightieth year, and she survived for eight 
years after that. Benjamin Franklin, the great American patriot, 
was in office as President of the State of Pennsylvania at the age 
of eighty-two. 

Herrick lived to be eighty-three; old Izaak Walton wrote his 
beautiful ‘‘Lives of Donne,” ‘‘Wotton,” etc., at a green old age, 
and died in 1683 at the age of ninety; and John Evelyn, of ‘*Diary"’ 
fame, lived to be eighty-six. Sir Isaac Newton rendered active 





service to the Royal Society as its President, when he was eighty- 
three. Charles Macklin, the dramatist and actor, author of ‘‘The 
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Man of the World,” lived to the patriarchal age of 107, Colley 
Cibber, another well-known dramatist, and some time Poet Laure- 
ate, lived to be eighty-six; and two of the late poets laureate, 
Wadsworth and Tennyson, were octogenarians, Joanna Baillie, 
still another dramatist, was writing vigorously in her old age, and 
lived to her eighty-ninth year. But if we wish to see what the in- 
tellectual faculties are capable of in the supposed ‘‘sere and yellow 
leaf,”” we need only turn to the works of the master of fine, nervous 
English, Walter Savage Landor. Five scenes, or dialogues, being 
the last ‘‘Imaginary Conversations’’ written by the poet, were pro- 
duced between his eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth year; and one or 
two, at least, are worthy of their predecessors, * * * The cele- 
brated Lord Lyndhurst, who was thrice Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was threatened with blindness after he became an octogenar- 
ian. Like Mr. Gladstone, he sucessfully underwent an operation 
for cataract, only in this case the courageous old man was ninety 
years of age, and he spoke in the House of Lords afterwards, M. 
Jules Simon, the eminent living French statesman, is another oc- 
togenarian who is about to undergo an operation for cataract. 
The great and versatile Lord Brougham entered into debate long 
after he was eighty, and wrote more than one work after he was 
eighty-three. The present writer conversed with him when he was 
eighty-eight, and he then seemed to have at his fingers’ ends a 
knowledge of public events at home and abroad, Victor Hugo, 
the illustrious, was in literary harness to the last, Earl Grey is 
still a sleepless political critic at the promising age of ninety-one, 
while Mr. C. P. Villiers, the great Free Trader, and the ‘‘Father 
of the House of Commons,” is still able to attend in Parliament at 
the age of ninety-two. Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Gladstone's old 
antagonist, is still hale and vigorous in his eighty-ninth year; and 
we may recall an interesting fact connected with the late Sir Harry 
Verney, that at ninety years of age he ran a race with a number of 
men all upwards of seventy years of age, and came off the victor. 
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Art Notes 

THE FIFTH PART of the ‘‘ ##garo-Salon,’’ with text by Charles 
Yriarte, contains among its full-page illustrations ‘‘ The Death of a 
Turco,” by. J. B. Lubin; ‘‘ Marie Stuart the Night after the Battle 
of Langside,” riding in advance of her scattered troops, by J. 
Lavery, a British exhibitor; ‘‘A Woman in Mourning,” by the 
calm water of a small port, by Richon-Brunet; a forest scene with 
sheep, ‘‘ Sortie du Troupeau,” by F. Courtens; a double-page col- 
eyed print of A. Stengelin’s ‘‘ Evening Moon on the Beach at Kat- 
wyk”; ‘*A Windmill,” by J. Cazin; ‘A Peddler,” by J. A Men- 
nier ; and a decorative ‘*Scylla” with breakers and dolphins, by 
Ary Renan. Most of the smaller illustrations are of sculpture, and 
include ‘‘ A Lioness Drinking” by the English sculptor, J. M. H. 
Swan, and a group of ‘‘The Fairy Melusine and the Chevalier 
Raymondin,” in ivory, steel and gold, by M. Dampt. M. Yriarte 
calls it, on the whole, a mediocre exhibition, notwithstanding the 
success of Puvis de Chavannes with his decorations, of Tissot with 
his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” of Bernard, Léon Frédéric, Sargent and a 
number of other artists whom he names, 

—At the last regular meeting and dinner of the Architectural 
League, on July 6, President George B, Post in the chair, Mr. F. 
W. Ruckstuhl, Secretary of the Sculpture Society, spoke of ‘‘ The 
New Sculpture Movement and How The Architects May Aid It.” 
His main contention was, that in every architectural plan, provision 
should be made for statuary or other sculptured work 

——Paisley threatens to erect another statue to Burns, at a cost 
of 1300/7, ‘‘Ah, Rabbie, Rabbie, ye asked them for bread, 
and they’ve gien ye a stane!” a relative of the poet exclaimed 
soon after his death, on hearing that a movement was afoot for 
the erection of a monument to his memory, 

—The death mask of Carlyle, which was taken by the late Mr. 
Glassby, a Chelsea sculptor, for, Sir J..E. Boehm, R.A., has been 
presented to the Chelsea Public Library by Mr. Blunt, the rector 
of the parish, 

—The Holland Society, which is composed of descendants of the 
original settlers of New York, proposes to erect in Central Park or 
on the Riverside Drive a statue of William the Silent. It will be ei- 
ther an equestrian statue, or a lofty column surmounted by a statue 
in the manner of the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square. A 
committee consisting of Judge van Hoesen, Dr. D. B. St. John 
Roosa and Mr. George De Witt, will invite designs from artists for 
either of the forms of statue mentioned, awarding a prize to the 
one which may be chosen. 
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—A loan exhibition of ladies’ portraits is to be held in November 
at the. Academy of Design. The expenses have been guaranteed 
and the net proceeds are to be divided between St. John’s Guild 
and the Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospital. The exhibition is 
to include ancient and modern portraits of women, subject to the 
approval of a committee of artists, 

_o 


Harvard House 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS after its organization, the New York City 
Harvard Club has at last taken posssession of a home of its own, 
built in the purest colonial style of architecture from plans by Mr: 
Charles F. McKim, who is a Harvard man himself. The build- 
ing, which is situated at 27 West Forty-fourth Street, is three 
stories high, the ground floor being occupied by an immense en- 
trance-hall, a small reception-room and a grill-room. The meeting 
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Harvarp Hous 


and banquet-rooms are situated on the second floor, which is,reach- 
ed by a superb staircase; the billiard and card-rooms, committee- 
rooms, etc., are on the third floor, There are no sleeping: 
ments in the building. The materials used are ‘‘ Harvard brick” 
and Indiana limestone. The colonial aspect of the house is carried 
out in its interior, which has been furnished completely by members 
with colonial and early American furniture, paintings, bric-A-brac, 
etc. The Club is in a flourishing condition, and its membership 
rapidly increasing: at the beginning of this year it counted 700 mem- 
bers.. The building will be known officially as ‘‘ Harvard House,” 


Notes 

—IN THE PARISH register of Kelloe, Durham, where Mrs, Brown- 
ing’s birth is recorded, the name of her mother is given as ‘' Mary, 
late Clarke, native of Newcastle.” Who this Mary Clarke was has 
hitherto been unknown, but Mr, John Robinson of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne has unearthed the marriage announcement in The Newcastle 
Chronicle of May 18, 1805. The record reads :—‘‘ Married, on 
Tuesday last [May 14], at Gosforth’ Church, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fenwick, Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, Esq., to Miss Clarke, 
eldest daughter of John Graham Clarke, Esq., of this town,” This 
Mr. Clarke was well known in Newcastle during the early part of 
the present century, and lived at Fenham Hall. He is buried in 
St. Andrew’s Churchyard, Newcastle. 

— The Critic of July 7 appeared a day later than usual in conse- 
quence of July 4 bein ng 8 national holiday, The issue of July 21 
will contain a — ndex to the volume for Jan.—June 1894. 
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—Prof, Sayce, the Oriental scholar of Oxford, has recently passed 
through Paris, on his way home from his usual winter visit to the 
Nile. He was entertained in the French capital by his fellow-trav- 
eler in Egypt, Charles E. Wilbour, the American Egyptologist. 


—Sir Austen Henry Layard, G. C. B. died in London on July 
4. He was born in Paris on March 5,..1817, and passed his boy- 
hood in Italy. In 1839 he traveled through Europe to Constanti- 
nople, whence he proceeded, in the following year, to India, It 
was on this trip that he saw for the first time the ruins of Nimroud. 
In 1845-6-7 he conducted the excavations that carried his name 
around the world. He published ‘‘ Nineveh and its Renfains” in 
1849, ‘‘Monuments of Nineveh” in 1853, and ‘‘ Early Adven- 
tures in Persia, Babylonia and Susania,” in 1887. He possessed 
the freedom of the City of London, was an honorary D. C., L. of 
the University of Oxford, and Lord Rector of Aberdeen University 
in 1855-56. He was in Parliament for many years, and served the 
Queen as Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and as Am- 
bassador to Spain and Turkey., 


—Paul Bourget will write some literary souvenirs for the vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Morceaux Choisis’” from his works, to be added to Ginn 
& Co,’s International Modern Language Series. The same pub- 
lishers announce ‘‘ Little Nature Studies for Little People,” selec- 
ted from John Burroughs’s essays, by Mary E, Burt. 


—M. Paul Sabatier’s ‘‘ Life of St. Francis of Assissi” has been 
crowned by the Académie Francaise. The English translation of 
this admirable work is published by the Scribners. 

—The subjects for the Old South Prize Essays this year will be 
‘* The Relations of the Founders of New England to the Universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford”; and ‘‘ The Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut, and their Place in the History of Written Consti- 
tutions.” The competition is open to all who have graduated from 
the Boston High Schools in 1893 and 1894; essays must be sent 
in between Jan. 1 and 31, to the Old South Meeting House, Bos- 
ton, 

—Both the English and American editions of the collection of 
Coleridge’s letters to be edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge will be 
manufactured by the American publishers, Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


—Prof. Martin W. Sampson gives an interesting account of the 
teaching of ‘‘ English at Indiana University,” in 7e Déa/ of July 
1, The department was thoroughly reorganized a year ago, when 
Mr. Sampson was called from Stanford University to take charge 
of it. That the right sort of man was chosen for the post, the ar- 
ticle in question testifies eloquently, though indirectly. 


—Messrs. McClurg of Chicago will bring out in the autumn a 
volume of tales by M. Demetrios Bikélas, the Greek author. Miss 
Opydyke of New York is the translator, and Major H. A, Hunt- 
ington, formerly of the United States Army and later literary editor 
of the Chicago 7rzbune, has written the introduction, which will 
give an account of M. Bikélas’s brilliant literary career. 


—The puzzling ‘‘plentitude” in the sixth line of the second 
stanza of Mr. Maurice Thompson’s @ B K Poem (‘Lincoln's 
‘Grave, and Other Poems”’) is a typdgraphical slip which escaped 
the sharp supervision of at least four proof-readers. The word Mr. 
Thompson wrote was ‘‘ plenitude.” 


—Mr. Theodore Tilton is bringing out at the Oxford University 
Press a companion volume to his recently published ‘‘ Chameleon’s 
Dish.” It will be made up of a revised edition of all his earlier 
poems which appeared originally either in volumes or in the pages 
of The Atlantic Monthly, The Galaxy, The Cornhill, The Dublin 
University Magasine, etc, These two volumes—the new one will 
be entitled ‘‘ Hearts-Ease”—will form the complete poetical works 
of Mr, Tilton. ‘ 

—Mr. W. M. Fullerton of the Paris staff of the London Times 
—a Harvard graduate, by the way,—is preparing for the press a 
volume of essays made up chiefly of articles which first saw the light 
in English periodicals. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish immediately a school 
edition of Frank R. Stockton’s ‘‘ Fanciful Tales,” edited, with 
notes, by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy. 

—An excellent portrait of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, some- 
what sterner in expression than his countenance usually appears, 
was printed in Harper's Weekly of June 30, to accompany a study, 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, of his work as a fictionist. From the 
same paper we learn that the American descendants of John Eliot, 
the Apostle to the Indians, have dedicated to their ancestor a me- 
Sieh window in the parish church at Widford, Herts, Ambassador 
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—WMr. David Nutt has in press two new volumes in the Biblio- 
théque de Carabas. They are ‘‘Early English Lives of Saint 
Buddha,” with disquisitions upon the spread of Buddhist Legend 
in mediaeval literature, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and ‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox,” a reprint of Caxton’s edition of 1482, with an essay upon the 
spread of the ‘‘ Beast Fable and Beast Epic in the Folk-lore and 
Literature of Europe,” also by Mr. Jacobs. 


—Some interesting first editions were sold recently at Sotheby’s, 
amongst them Mr. Ruskin'’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 2/. 
12s.; ‘* Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” 10s; ‘‘ The Two 
Paths, 8s. and ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 8/. 15s. ; Harrison Ainsworth’s 
‘* Jack Sheppard,” three volumes, with Cruikshank’s plates, &in 
the original boards, 4/. 15s.; ‘‘ Pendennis,” two volumes, 8s. ; 
‘The Newcomes,” two volumes, with plates and woodcuts by 
Richard Doyle, 11s.; Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Picturesque Notes on 
Ediuburgh,” with etchings, 1879, 3/. 3s. 


—Mr. Edward W. Bok has made arrangements for the publica- 
tion in The Ladies’ Home Journal of works by several English 
authors. He has planned a series to be entitled ‘‘ Women who 
have Influenced Me,” to which 7he Atheneum hears that Mr. 
Gladstone has consented to contribute. 


—An anecdote, relating to the Greek translation which Mr. 
Gladstone once made of the ‘‘ Rock of Ages” is told in The Brit- 
ish Weekly. A young man, ‘‘ whose religious conditién had been 
a cause of anxiety” to his friends, heard some fellow-students at 
Owens College, Manchester, discussing the merits of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s translation. This prompted him to read the translation, 
which made a ‘‘ deep impression on his mind, and from that hour 
he became a decided Christian.” 


—Prof. Francis H. Stoddard of the University of the City of 
New York has gone abroad for a few months’ study in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the British Museum, 

—The Westminster Review says of Miss Mary E, Wilkins’s 
new book :—‘‘ Of all the stories of New England peasant life which 
Miss Mary Wilkins has given us we are inclined to think that 
‘Pembroke’ is the best. It would be difficult, even among the 
masters, to find a work of this class which showed keener observa- 
tion, fuller knowledge, a truer sense of what is artistic and pathe- 
tic.” 

—A work by Mrs. Charlotte Stopes is soon to appear in Sonnen- 
schein’s Social Science Series. The title is ‘‘ British Freewomen,” 
and there is a subtitle, ‘‘ Their Historical Privilege,” which indi- 
cates the point of the book. 


—Some weeks ago our London correspondent gave some inter- 
esting information about Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the author 
of ‘‘The -Prisoner of Zenda.” Mr, Hawkins, it appears from a 
note in 7he Chap-Book, was born in 1863, and is a barrister-at-law 
of the Middle Temple, having been called in 1887. His first book, 
‘A Man of Mark,’ was published in 1890, ‘‘ Father Stafford” in 
1891, ‘‘Mr. Witt’s Widow” in 1892 and ‘‘Sport Royal” (a col- 
lection of short stories) in 1893; ‘‘ A Change of Air” and ‘‘ The 
Prisoner ’’ have appeared in close succession since the beginning of 
this year. Mr.’ Hawkins was the Liberal candidate for Parliament 
for South Bucks at the last general election, but was defeated. 

Max O’Rell’s book on life in the British colonies will be pub- 
lished in September. 


—Harper & Bros. have in press an illustrated pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘ Summer Reading,” which contains critical notices of Black- 
more’s ‘‘ Perlycross,” Davis’s ‘‘ The Exiles,” Capt. King’s ‘‘Cadet 
Days,” Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘Pembroke,” Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘‘Pas- 
time Stories,” Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘Charlotta’s Intended,” 
W. D. Howells’s ‘‘A Traveler from Altruria,” Bangs’s ‘Three 
Weeks in Politics,” Mrs. Steel's ‘‘ The Potter’s Thumb,” Hardy’s 
‘‘Life’s Little Ironies,” Olive Thorne Miller's ‘Our Home Pets,” 
Emma Wolf's ‘‘A Prodigal in Love,” and many other recent 
books. 

—The rumor that the ThéAtre Libre has ceased to exist is de- 
nied. André Antoine—the theatre is his creation—is about to start 
on a tour through Europe and America, but his enterprise will be 
discontinued only for a season. 

—The unpublished opera of Meyerbeer that has been lying for 
thirty years among the effects of the dead master, ‘‘is the mu- 
sical composition,” says the Paris Figaro, commenting on the 
discovery, ‘‘to the five-act drama, ‘Goethe’s Youth,’ by Blaze de 
Bury, an intimate friend of Meyerbeer. Many have forgotten to- 
day that all —— had been made for the production of this 
drama in the when unexpected incidents made it impossible.’ 
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its number, 
QUESTIONS, 


1761.—I should like to know whether or not there exist general (not 
national) biographical dictionaries in any languages other than English 


and French. 
Garrison, N. Y, 


[K. H. sends a similar answer to 5 the same question. ] 





ANSWERS. 


1957.—Book I., Canto IX, of ‘‘The Faerie i cing *— 


* Sleep after toyle, port after stormy sea 


Ease after warre, death after life does greatly please.”’ 


Evanston, III, 





1745 —‘‘He hath kept the bird in his bosom ” is said to have been a 
favorite expression of the upright judge, Sir Mathew Hale (1605-1676). 


It may be a proverb of an older date, 


a clear conscience. 
CaMDEN, N. J. 


Publications Received 


American System of Vertical Writing. 6 parts. 
Bamford, M. E. 


Jessie’s Three Resolutions. 


a: ee Pub. Society. 












Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
The Ameriogn Tol Zohecse Co., Sathenen, 


ee 
Illustrated 
Dictionary 


Medicine, Biology 





AREFERENCE 500K 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Lawyers. 

Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Allied Sciences. | "ita ye Nes, 612.00 

Aap Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, son & CO., 
1012 WALNUT Staecer, HILADELPHIA. 


MUSIC ea! ineost'an festa, 


song Bh pty Ee .. 
eee ne hg! sheet music, 
books m 
73 v Seng ter free 








The Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 

addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 

referring to any question, correspondents are requested to give 


and perhaps of medizeval origin 
when the ‘‘soul and Holy Spirit” were figured by a bird, To say that 
one has kept the bird in his bosom is to say that he has always preserved 


SMALL 16mo, BUCKRAM, WITH FRONTISPIECES, 750- 
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Baring-Gould. S. 
Bates, A. ek She arers. 
Bennett, W, H 


Jn De Rousiers, P, 


Dowelerey, F. 
Duruy, V 


Forster, F. Major Joshu 
Frazer, P. 


Goethe, J. W. Sorrows of 


SOC, 
Jackson, F.G. Theory and Practice of Design. $2.50. 


J. McK. C, Jameson, J. F. Origin of 


ohnston, W. D. 


Slavery in Rhode Island, 175 
‘ee, 8. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol: XXXIX, 
Lilly, W.S. Claims of (aciatiantex. So. 


ueen of Love. 


ks of Chronicles, $1.50. 
Campbell- -Prued, Mrs. Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
French School of Social Science. 


Poor Folk. Tr. by L. Milman. §:. 
History of Modern Times. 


Manual of the Ports 
Fundenberg, E. First Lessons in reading. 
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$x. J. B. Tippineets Ce 


A. C. Armstrong & hed 
D. Appleton & Co. 


of Pol. and Social Science. 
Roberts Bros. 


Am. Academy 


Tr. by E. A. Grosvense. 
ssoary Holt & Co, 


Green & Co. 

of Documents. $2. Bt 5 agg Co. 
asc. eachers’ Edition 500. 

Am. Book Co. 


Werther. Mascot Pub. Co. 
J. B. Lippinoctt Co. 
the Standing Committee System in American 
Legislative Bodies, ProVidence, R. I. 

i eek: R. L 
5. 
Masni 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Magruder, J. Jephthah’s Daughter. Robert Bonner's Sons. 
Méneval, Cc F.de. Memoirs re ting to S ths History of Napoleon 1. 2a vols. 
s EEE MBC : $2. each, iA pee SS 
unsey rringfor 2 vols, unse O. 
H. L B, Porter: J. A. Politica Indifference." Hertford }Conn, - 

Fowler & Miller Co. 

Rawnsley, H. D, Literary Associations of the English Lakes, oa vols. $4, 
Macmillan & Co. 

Saunders, B. I.ife and Letters of James Macpherson. $2.50, 

Macmillan.@ Co. 


Schmoller,G. Idea of 


Smith,C. Elementary Algebra. §r.10. 


Woman's Conquest of Ne 


SA AA TE, SAE LS RE RR TOE AN ~~ 


‘Ay, four in buckram suits.” — Henry IV., II, 4. 


Eacu. 
Just Published. Mrs. 8. M. H, Gardner's 


QUAKER IDYLS. 


Delicate and sympathetic character-sketches per- 
vaded by a subtie humor. Any monotony is avoided 
by the introdoction of the dramatic * fugitive slave” 
trial and the Quaker girl’» plunge into tie compa! a- 
tive gnyety of Bostou and the society of Harvard 
ntudents, 


Third American, Third English Edition of 


Aaee*  ZENDA. 


Prisoner of 
“A glorious 8 Se! Nejura cannot be too warmly re- 
commendea,.”. 
**4 he dash and galloping excitement of this ratt- 
ling story.”—London Punch, 
Henry A. Beers’s American Tales. 


A SUBURBAN PASTORAL. 


“No collection of short stories by an American 
writer, lately | papieers has-made a more enter- 
taining book.”—N. Y. Témea. 

* Permeated with delicate fancy.”— Life. 


Second Edition of Jerome K, Jerome's 


JOHN INGERFIELD. 


**It is a good thing to write an 


est, wholesome, 
old-fashioned love-story like ‘John Ingerfield.’”— 
—N, Y. Times, , 


sp saaaaany EARLIER BOOKS. 12mo, 
oe te. 140 Sa $1.25.—Three Men in a 


—Idle — an Idle Fellow, 
—— After 
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No. 161 Broadway, neat Cortlandt: Street. 


NEW 
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Shepard, L. Christian Alliance Birthday Book, 


iiteale and Social Science. 


Cc ristian Alliance Pub, Co. 
Macmillan & Co, 


Am. Academy of Po 


W. J.P Tacitus. Dialogus de Oratoribus, Ed. by A. Gudeman. Ginn & Co. 
2 ay Titterington, S. B. Summer Brother. ‘goc. Am, Baptist Pub. Say. 

Parmeeey| I, oo "ie. Tr, by C. Garnett. 81,25. acmillan & 
Vandam, A stery of the Patrician Club. $x. ms B. Lippincott Co. 
Vaughn, K. ret yt e Loved Him. soc. bert Bonher's Sons. 
Walton, A. Cult of Asklepios. 25. Ginn & Co. 

$: per dozen. Ward, L F. Political Ethics of erbert Spencer. 4 

Am. Book Co, Phila: Am. Academy of Polidteat and Social Science. 
Willis, O. R. A Practical Flora. §t.50. Am, Book Co, 


w York. asc, Harper & Bros. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send usa Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERIIS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
‘MAMMOTH CATALOGUE PRE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S, 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its 





NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 85th and 86th Streets. 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 


about th is something, but if it is asked to 
a eg That recommend “ teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
S TWENTy-g1GHTH YEAR, 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT 


Hartford (in the suburbs.) 

OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, Every ad- 
vantage for culture, study and health, NumBer 
LimiteD. Terms, $700. Year commences Sept. 

Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 





2oth, 1894. 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


18S BAIRD'S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses. 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 








nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year. 
CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn, College Preparatory. se Courses. French, 


M German, Art, Music. Rev. J. McLEAN. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S* MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 





opens Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T. 
Be, sg 1 tg Rarer. Miss Mary R. HILLARD, 
Principal. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





~ Washington, D, C, 


National Park Seminary "” ¥°\We,.., 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 








New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 

ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

2034 Fifth Avenue (Formerly at 1961 Madison Ave.), New 
York, Re-opens Oct. ad. F rEcoryY, E. P, Getty, 
Principals. 

THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s.) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Special Summer Term 
extending from June rst to SepremBer tsTH, to the 
advantaves of which the attention of musical students 
in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., and pupils, 
in aoc enjoyment of a vacation period, is particularly 
invited, 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina, 
T. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 
will begin Sept. 20, 1894 


Special attention paid to 
Physical Culture and Hygiene. 
R 


Address the Rector, 
ev. B, Smepes, D.D. 


OHIO ° 








Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 











. Beautiful grounds. .000 buildings. A cultured 
feere tof °. Bend for Ii fiot'd Catalogue to Washing. 
-ton, D.C. “It is a liberal education to live in Washington.’, 








NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

a MISSES ANABLE'S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German Boarding and Day School. College Prepa- 
ration, Art and Music, 

Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
A ScHoot For Twenty Giris. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L, Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$g00 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc, 
’ > 
ST: LUKE’S SCHOOL, 
BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
A high-class Preparatory School for boys. Illus- 
trated mie : . 
HAS:.H, STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, -+Principals. 





Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the direc- 
S tion of Bishop Doane. . Choice of four covrses of study 
er car eosin’ codices ie ; epee anne, 
t \° or Catalogue 
nr erpaadaeagen Miss E, W. Bovp, Principal. 











Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Pull 
W Courses of Study, Location beautiful and heaith- 
ful, New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 
catalogue. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs, C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





all-on-Hudson, New York. 
cw YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, President. 





Manlius, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Next term begins Sept. roth, 1894. Apply to 
WM. VERBECK, President. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE sir MACKIE? Bh ay ate ros EF a 
‘Twenty-nint w in tem! . ¥ 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Mili 





Acad i 





Gist Year. ‘ Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Pr 
RIVERVIEW ,.ACADEMY,, | 
eet disbenin tod tea. Us he har oes 


of War, 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


detailed at Riverview by 





Paris, France, 187 Rue dela Pompe. 


The Lafayette Home. 


American young lady students can obtain rooms and 
all the advantages of a home in this institution; charges 
made for board only at very moderate rates, as the house 
and furniture are given by Doctor Thomas W, Evans. 
For particulars, address ** The Directress.”’ 


Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tarter baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Bakinc Powpver Co., 106 Wall Street, New York 


¥ cilia, 





CELEBRATED HATS, 


--AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anpD 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


N¥FW YORK. 


2 to 16 Day’s Pleasure Tours. 


Forty-eight’ pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
a-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A Book of Books for 2 Stamps. 


ern a 











A copy of the Catalogue” of the 
‘“* Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-~<ent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Fishing in the Thousand Islands, 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 











REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 


Authors should secure for their articles the most attractive 
form in which they can be offered to publishers. .Thorough 
revision and careful copying on the Sugemrnes quadruple a 
manuscript's likelihood of acceptance. The editorial work of 
Miss Lucy C, Butt receives highest commendation from 
Charles Warner, Edmund C. St William C. Prime, 
Annie T. Slosson, John La Farge and William I. Fletcher. 


ROOM 17, No. 51 W. 10th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO,, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 








Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 








BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 








